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Wdicatiien! 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Pe. et .—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
eparation for College or Business. Absolutely 
broke thful location and genuine home, with refined 
surroundings. 
Gymuasium. References neauired. 
J. H. Roor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centr 
WE MISSES VINTON? S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5. 
Number limited. 
‘ConNEcTICUT, Wate 
as MARGARE T's Ss DIOCESAN 
8chool.—Advent term, eighteenth year, o 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, “a. 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 








DELAWARE, n, Franklin 8 
WE BISSES EBB S ENGLISH, 
French, and Germa: Day School 
for young "Ee and girls foo ey 22,1882. 





KENTUCKY. Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, "AN. ENGLISH AND 
_J Classical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 
First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 

T. JOHN'S COLLEGE —103a Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
ings heated | by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
d. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Oatalogue ad- 

dress the President, THomas FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 


/ 

J Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rust, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 





MA> YLAND, Raltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city: 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teac 
dents prepared for college. Principal, Mee. * A 
Armstrong. ' 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin 8t 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRRB, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charl t. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Cea 
» Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 

Pitty: -first yenr. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville, 

T. TIMOTHY'S FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 22, 1802. Principals— 

Miss M. C. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER, 
MARYLA*®D, St. George's. 

7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS.— 

Prof. J. C. Kingar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 
advantages and reasonableterms. College or busi- 
ness. 











MASSACHUSETTS , Amherst. 
RS. W F. STEARNS’S HOME 


School for Young Ladies reopens September 
21, 1892. 





Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, © dge, 20 Mason Street. 
YE CAMBRIDGE "SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MassacHuseEtTts, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
.H. LEE TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
“two students received for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Co: 
pa Seer HOME "SCHOOL. - 25 BOYS 
for college potentite school, or busi- 


ness. an the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical . Buildings new and 
according to latest mck 15 Ver of groun 

AMEs 8.GA 








ASSACHUSETTS, 

WDER POINT T “SCH OOL— PRE- 

pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 

ness. Laboratories. Individual ‘teaching. The 22 

boys are members of the family. Seenterz classes 
for young boys. B. Knapp, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRKLS. 
—Twenty-third rope. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and 
ey AMES CO. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexi 
E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC 
- School and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
poy of vocal music. Ninth annual session from 
Aug. 2d to 20th. Send for ears. Ps ress . 
Ss. OLT, Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexin 
OME SCHOOL OR. EIGHT BOYS 


preparing for Harvard. GEORGE L, STOWELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Low 
OGERS HALL “SCHOOL. —PRE- 
Dis for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Mrs. Euiza P.’ UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale 
SHLEY HALL. HOME SCHOOL 
for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art.and Modern Languages. Thorough pre- 
paration for college. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 

R. KNAPP’ S HOME SCHOOL Fsid 
Bers S.—12 boys; tg oe. H. B. 

Harv.), Head Master; . RoYAL (ary) 4 heat. 

ter. Mrs. KNAPP, a 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q' 
DAMS MCADEMY — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVEEBRTT, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINAR Y and 
College offers Omen Se Courses with degrees, 
and Seminary Course with diploma. Laboratories, 
Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. 56th year opens 
Sept. 15, 1892. Board and — $200 a year. 
Mrs. E. 8S. MBAD, Prest. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 8S 
R AND MRS. rOHN McDUFFIE’S 
8chool for Girls. rmerly Miss Howard's. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory 7e Gymnasium. Strict dis- 
cipline. Home care. J. A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSR'Ts, Boston. 
] TINS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Ape. H. Johnson, 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
18N eater! Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on — 8 nl - especially at- 
tractive and is very near the 

Preparation also for Colles ~ ‘Cwith or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils ie 
ared for college. References: the Rt. Rev. Phi lips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F.’A. Walker. Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bo 
OSTON UNI VERST TY Law School. 


Address the Desa. 
conn ae DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


- MASSACHUSETTS, Cam bridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
7 ‘HE RROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sons. 238. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Worc 
RS. THROOPS. “SCHOOL FOR 
Ladies and Children.—Colle oon 


Yo 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 

tific School. ond for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A Seovonaly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast he most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 

T. MARY’S HALL—TWENTY-SE- 
venth gon x x Sept. 15, 1892. Terms $350 per 
ear. Rt. P. WHIPPLE, D.D.. LL.D., Rector; 
iss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. No extra charge 
for French or German. Thirteen experienced Pro- 
fessors and Teachers. Two efficient Matrons. 

admission address St. Mary’s Hall. 


New JERsFy, Cranber 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
feeble {n mind. = 








For 





ev. C. F. GsRRISON, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Madison. 
z Bg eh gg OMEW’S SCHOOL.— 
& W. R. R., 26 miles from New York, and 4 
from pnd nly Trustees: Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D. .» 
Mr. Waldron_P. Brow 
References: Rt. Rev. otter, D.D.; R 
Lawrence, S.T.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Endicott 
Peubody, Groton ‘Bchool: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D. Address Rev. F. E. EDwWArDs (A.B., Harvard), 
Madison, N. J. 











June 23, 1892] 
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NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
T HILDA'S SCHOOL.—-SUMMER 
Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
$75. ScHooL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 








NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 








New York, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36 —— For Catalogue, address 
St. Agnes Schoo 





NEw York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-second year. For circulars address 
rs. C. F. HARTT, 
2n4 Delaware Ave. 





NEw YORK, Long Island, Garden City. 
S. PAUL’S SCHOUL — PREPARES 
for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equipped 
laboratories and gymnasium. Military drill under 
U.8. Army Officer CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B (Harv.). Head Master. 





New YorK, Geneva. 
ELANCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


For circulars address Miss M.S. SMART, Prin. 





New YorK, Kingston- -on- Hudson, 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Boys. JoHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





NEw York, Manlius. 
T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL.— 
Civil Engineering, Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Regular session begins Sept. 15. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 
Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





Pe York, Staten Island, New Brighton. 
HAWKIN»S’ TRINITY SCHOOL 
a Boys. —Students received for the summerand 
prepared for college. z5th year begins sept. 28. 





NEw YorK City, 109 West 54th St. 

URKINGMAN’'s SCHOOL, U. R.W. 

of the Society for Ethical Culture.—A limited 
number of pay pupils will be taken; tuition fee $6u 
and $100. Course of Instruction: All the usual Eng- 
lish branches, Manual Training, Freehand Drawin 
and Modelling, Science teac ‘ing, German, Voca 
Music, and Gymnastics in all classes. Full graded 
course, including Kindergarten. In the Normal 
Training Department for Kindergarteners, students 
will receive regular instruction in Psy chology, His- 
tory of Education, Art, Vocal Music, and Science, in 
addition to the training in Kindergarten methods 


proper; the full course covers two years. School 
opens dept. 12. Applications received now at the 
school. M. P, E. GROSZMANN, Superintendent. 





New YORE CiTy, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
— No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class 





NEw YORK City, ‘Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


oa) Girls.—(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 
nD. 





NEw YorE Ciry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP. 


SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reo- 
pens Thursday, October 6, 1892, 





NEw YorK CITy, 55 West 47th St. 
TSSGIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 

tember 23. A few boarding pupils taken. 


NeEw York, Niagara Falls, Suspension Bri dge. 
&£ VEAUX.—A PROGKESSIV E 
School under the military system. A fitting 
school for boys. Well equipped, well endowed; fine 
grounds, $400 a year. 
REGINALD HEBER CoE, President. 





NEw YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudso 
RVING INSTITU TE — PREPARES 
for College or Business. Summer session ~~ 


19. Reopens Sept. 14; 38th year. Principal, J. 
FURMAN. 





NEw York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
RINI1TY SCHVUVUL —LUCATION and 
surroundings unsurpassed. Equipment com- 
grote. Gymnasium, driil hail, bowling alieys, ete. 
he preparation for college, scientific schools, 
orb business. JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. — 
NORTH Carourna, Asheville. 
INGHAM SCHOOL—ESTABL ISHED 
in 1793.—Maj. R. Bingham, A.M., LL D., Supt. 
qaout. John Little, U.S.A., Prof. Militar} Science and 
tics. 
“ Bingham School stands preéminent among South- 
ern Schools for boys, and ranks witn the best in the 
Union.”— United States Bureau of Education, 
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Onto, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Stree 
L ARTHUVULOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Thorough Courses in Ancient and Modera 
languages, Science and Mathematics. Certificate 
admits to College. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 
| JISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOO! 
i Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. 
limited. Circulars sent on application. 


ts 


Onto, Cincinnati. 


Family 


Ox10, Cleveland. ‘ 

ILLEGE FUR WOMEN OF W'EST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facill- 
ties and conditions for higher education. lLaforma- 

tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. THWIN@, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWRCOLLEUEL, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eog- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old Freach, [talian, Spa- 
nish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 


FOR | 


sics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. | 


Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
MISS BALDWIN'S DAY. BOARD 
‘A ing,and College Preparatory School for Girle 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P. 0. 
DS alti esc COLLEGE. 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens Yth mo., Zist. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ugontz. 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadeiphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JouN CALVIN Rick, A.M., Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 

202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave. 
ISS MAR: E. STEVENS’ BOARD 
l ing and Day School.—24th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 
m the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
/ RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELLS 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 2 
Students prepared for cola. Ample grounds for 

outdoor exercise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel; 
“ERMANTOWN 
tablished 1760. 


»yhia, Germantown. 
ACADEMY —ES 
Eight ey pupils taken. 
. KERSHAW, Ph.D 





~ PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphi a, 1350 Pine St. 
MS ANABLE’S English, French, ana 
German Boarding and D: ay School. 44th year 


Viraeinta, Abingdon. : 
frKrHa WASHINGTON CO.LEGE 
é and Conservatory of Music.—Next 


opens Sept. 8.1892. Send for Catalogue. 





Rev. 8. N. BaRKER, Pre 
SwWiTeRL AND, , See 
f Ged O OR REE YOUNG LADIES 
will be received in the fan ver 
Professor. Excellien. public s s 
musical consurvatory ; Unive y tes t 
terms and particulars, addre ss Pt #, Ww § 
West 29th St., New York. 
Faget CETON SUMMER SCHO« — 
summer school for conditioned en and fo 
men prepariug for college examinations in Septem 


ber will open at Princeton, N. J. Au 
Por information, address G. McF A 
Princeton Preparatory School. 


] HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF O8 
—The Leading School of Expressi 
First to teach the system of Delsarte 
logue. 


ATOR) 
min America. 
Send for cata- 
Mosgs Tavs Brown, M.A.. Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 





| THOROUGHLY EDUCATED M 

d sician, Harvard graduate, pupil of best Ameri 
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Educational. 
WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, Va. 
Academic; Law; Engineering. © Opens September 8. 
For Catalogue, address G ©, Lex, President. 
LAW SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lomtageon. Va, 
+ OC. A. Graves, Prof. Com. and Stat Law; J ndolph 
Tucker, Prof. Equity, Constitutional Law, etc. Opens 

Sept. 8. For © atalogue. naeees 
. W. C. LEE, President. 


NEW YORK, Irmaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 18. 
SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Paiioee- 

phy, English, French, * German, Gree — 
sical Archwology, Drawing, Art, Physical Trainin 
_For circulars write to Professor oO. F. , EMERSO 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Va. SESSION BEGINS SEPT, 15, 
and continues 9 months. Academical, Engineering, 
Law, and Medical Departments. For Catalogues, 
address Ws. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. — 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sep- 
tember 25th. For circulars and reports apply to 


Principals. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 


85th year Sept. 19. $270. Superb modern buildings 
and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for ab grew imo and teachers; 6 gradu- 
ating courses and preparatory; intelligent care of 
health, morals,and manners; con + gy end thorough 
dept’s ‘of Art, Music, Elocution an "Pt Baward See 
illus. catalogue. Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Ft. ;dward, N N.Y y, 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 31st year begins September 14, 1892. 


A MILITARY COLLEGE, 


Degrees in civil Engineering, Chemistry, and Arts. 
Thoroughly orn ses Preparatory Department. 
Circulars of Col, ©. B, HYATT, Pres’ t, Chester, Pa. > 


Horner Military School, 


OXFORD, N. 0. 

Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion. Efficient iastructors. Number limited. A 
meee home school for boys, Catalogue sent on ap- 
“pli icat on, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


WELLS COLLEGE icnona's.y: 


AURORA, N.Y, 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthfal. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. — 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR DIES. 


Begins its 64th year Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 

iss PHILENA McKEEN, Andover, Mass. 




















Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months in the year. Women admitted. For informa- 
tion address C. N. Perrog, D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









SoLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Chautauqua Lake or 
Ni Falis. An enchant- 
. ing Panorama of mountains, 
=~ forests and streams. 

: Pullman 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and d Chicago. 

_D.1. Roberts, Gen’l Pass. Agt 


GERMAN HOME. 


Frau Amélie Bartels, 1 Leibnitzstrasse, Wolfenbiit- 
tel, will receive a few American gentlemen into her 
home. Finest German, beautifu wei 15 minutes 
from Brunswick by hourly trains. — near the 
Harz Mountains. Moderate terms, wer etails, ad- 
dress LAPHAM, rae. N. Y. 

References: Prof. T. Fr Crane, Prof. M. ©. Tyler, 
Cornell University. 





> RENT, A T ‘PROUT’S NECK. 
near Portland, Maine—A comfortable fully fur- 


nished cottage. Close to sea. 
Jno. T. SINNOTT, 125 8, 5th St., 


Philada. 





JULY ATLANTIC 


Contains, among other articles: 


General McClellan. 
By Espen GREENOUGH ScorTtT. 


The Prometheus Unbound of 
Shelley. 1. 
By Vina D. Scupper. 


Political Assessments tn the Com- 
eng Campaign. 
By THEopoRE ROosEVELT. 


Chicago. 
By Epwarp G. Mason. 


Looking Toward Salamis. 
By WILu1aM Cranston Law- 
TON, 


The American Idealtst. 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


Unguarded Gates. 
By Tuomas BarLey ALpRICH. 





$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
1 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





HIGHER ENGLISH. 


A Primer of English Verse. By 
HIRAM CorRSON, Professor of English Literature 
in Cornell University. J 12mo, cloth, iv+232 pages. 
By mail, postpai 

The leadin: purpose ae this volume {is to introduce 
the student the esthetic and organic cnaracter 
of English Verse—to cultivate his susceptibility to 
verse as an inseparable part of poetic expression. 

Edward 8. Joynes, Professor in South Carolina College, 

Columbia: “I have examined the book with care and 

with pleasure. Itis excellent—alike instructive for 

students and suggestive for the mature reader—is, 
snaees. | in every way worthy of its distinguished 
author 

Ben Jonson's Timber. Schelling. 90 cents. 

Sidney's Defense of Poesy. Cook. 90 cents. 

Shelley's Defense of Poetry. Cook. 60 cents. 

Newman's Essay on Poetry. Cook, 35 cents, 

Selections in English Prose from Elizabeth to Victo- 

ria. Garnett. $1.65. 

Five Short Courses of Reading in English Litera- 

ture. Winchester. 45 cents. 
GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








READY THIS WEER: 

YOUNG PEOPLE’s SONG BOOK. 
By CHARLES E. WHITING. A Music Reader for graded 
and ungraded schools, containing easy exercises in 
nine keys, to be practiced in connection with the 
study of the rudiments. The elements are so plain 
that the regular school-teacher can teach success- 
fully without the assistance of a professional music- 
teacher. A great variety of one, two, three, and 
iour-part songs, anthems, hymn tunes, patriotic 
songs, and old familiar songs are given. 


bD. C. HEATH &.CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


Some Famous Art Galleries 


IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
By Miss E. W. Boyp. 
Mailing price, 50 cents. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
67 5th Ave. 202 Devonshire St. 106 Wabash Ave. 


E HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 

If your hair is gone, or is falling out, or is 

thin and dry, or you have dandruff, oran itching or 
sore scalp, send $1.00 at once fora bottle of 


CAPIL ORM 
an infallible Hair Restorer and delightful % Toilet 
Dressing. COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO. 0 Washing- 
ton Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 











HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PICCADILLY, 


Lonpon W. 





BOOKS BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
NOW READY: 


The German Emperor and 
His Eastern Neighbors. 


Cable despatches state that Mr. Bigelow has been 
excluded from Russia for writing this volume. 
‘*A book to attract immediate and close atten- 

tion.’’—Chicago Times. 

** An interesting contribution to evidence concern- 
ing Russia.’’—Springjield Republican. 

** A much-needed correction to the avalanche of 
abuse heaped upon the German Emperor. ’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

‘**The book should have a place in the library of 
every student of politics.’’—Boston Pilot. 

Stamped cloth, gilt titles (Fiction, Fact, and Fancy 

Series), 75 cents. 


IN PRESS: 


Paddles and Politics Down 
the Danube. 


With Illustrations by the author. 

A highly interesting journal of a canoe-voyage 
down ‘the ee of Europe,” from its source 
to the Black Sea, with descriptions of the resident 
nations and casual discussions of the political situa- 
tion. Illustrated with numerous off-hand sketches 
made on the spot by Mr. Bigelow. 

Stamped cloth, gilt titles Ciiction, Fact, and Fancy 
Series), 75 cents, 


Other Volumes in the Same Series 
DON FINIMONDONE: CALABRIAN SKETCHES. 
Elizabeth Cavazza 
MS. By Walt Whitm 
SILENCE: A ROMANCE. By 


wain 
Stamped cioth, gilt ities. each, 75 cents, 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 5th Ave., New York City. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
dozen; larger sizes in pro 
rtion. Lantern slides to or- 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted on 








=a 
eg paper for the illustration of books on art and 


vel. Correspondence invited. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH ie 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


NABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN " 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
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Baltim New York. 
22 and 24 B. Baltimore St. 148 5th av. near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 


The Week. 


WE go to press before the Chicago Con- 
vention has produced either a platform or 
a nominee, but Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy 
1s a foregone conclusion. Whatever be 
the unanimity, real or apparent, of the 
delegates, his choice has been fixed by the 
country at large. The people of both 
parties have seen in him the appointed 
leader of the opposition to the policy of the 
party in power. This fact is a conclusive 
argument against the sentimental objec- 
tions to a Presidential second term. Mr. 
Harrison’s renomination was hardly less so, 
for, though he is not a popular personage, 
he was early seen to be the only available 
candidate; and logically the Republicans 
were committed to a vindication of their 
policy in his administration. Either party 
had an option of suicide by nominating a 
Blaine, a Hill, or aGorman, and the bosses 
would have been capable of this folly; but 
their shorisightedness and their machina- 
tions alike were irresistibly overruled by 
public sentiment. We shall, therefore, 
have the rare privilege of a car,vass be- 
tween men who are to be tried not by 
personalities —though personal qualities 
will tell—but by the policies they stand 
for and by their respective administra- 
tions. This will not give us a “ singing 
campaign,” or one in which the black- 
guards and the blatherskites will play the 
leading role; but the appeal must now be 
to sober reason in defence of principles, 
and on the ground of history and not of 
prophecy. 





The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
done only what every well-informed 
man expected in deciding, by a unani- 
mous vote of the three Republican and 
two Democratic judges, that the so-called 
Miner electoral law is constitutional. This 
law was passed by the last Democratic 
Legislature, and divided the State into 
two electoral districts at large by a north 
and south line, and into tweive Congres- 
sional districts, each of the fourteen to 
choose one Presidential elector. The 
Republican managers, under the foolish 
advice of ex-Congressman Cutcheon, con- 
cluded to question the validity of this 
law, upon the absurd ground, as he ex- 
pressed it, that ‘‘the bill is revolutiona- 
ry in its character,” since Presidential 
electors had always and everywhere been 
chosen by the State at large ona general 
ticket. Mr. Cutcheon finally learned that 


the district system had been generally em- 


ployed for forty years after the adoption 
of the Constitution, under the provision 
which explicitly gives each State the right 


to appoint its Presidential electors ‘‘ in 





; | . 
such manner as the Legislature thereof | carried through the Welland Canal to 


may direct”; but the party had by that | 
time been so far committed to a contest 
in the courts that the matter was pressed. 
Of course the judges have made short 
work of all the quibbles employed, and de 
cided that ‘‘the statute must stand as the 
lawful edict of the Legislature.” The 
court adds, very properly, that though 
such a law is valid, it is obviously unjust 
that one State should adopt the district 
system while all the rest stick to the usual 
plan. Indeed, it was a piece of the gross 
est partisanship for an accidental Demo 
cratic Legislature to put through such a 
measure in a Republican State. 


The practical effect of this decision is to 
insure a division of Michigan's electoral 
vote this year. TheState has had eleven 
representatives in Congress, and will have 
twelve under the new apportionment. Un 
der the old apportionment the Democrats 
have never carried less than two of the 
eleven districts (their number in 1888), 
while they have gone as high as five in 1886, 
six in 1882, seven in 1884, and eight in 
1890. Under the new apportionment the 
Democrats count confidently upon getting 
half of the twelve Congressional districts 
next fall, and one of the two districts at 
large, thus dividing the total 
equally between the parties. 


fourteen 
In any case, 
they are certain of at least two or three, 
so that, for the first time since the Repub 
lican party was formed, its candidate for 
President will not all of Michigan's 
electoral votes. 


get 


The President probably did not mean 
anything very serious by advising the 
Senate on Monday to devise some measure 
of injury to Canadians ‘‘with deliberation, 
and yet with promptness.”” It seems as if 
he had purposely chosen a time for bring- 
ing up the matter when it would be ignor- 
ed by the country, in the absorption of Con- 
vention week. Yet his message deserves 
more notice than it will receive. The pre- 
cedent set in Mr. Harrison's Chilian mes- 
sage is here faithfully followed. 
course of a negotiation and while, as he ad- 
mits, ‘‘awaiting the further communica- 
tion from the Government of Canada,” he 
makes his side of the case public, insists 
that his interpretation of the integt of 
foreign legislation and of an article in the 
Treaty of 1871 is the only possible one, and, 
with a hinted charge of bad faith against 
the Canadian Commissioners, the 
Senate to consider the case closed and to 
proceed to judgment fthe President is 
not careful, he will go into history as a 


urges 


writer of ‘‘ just-in-time ” messages 


The dispute arises over the rebate grant- 
ed by the Canadian Government to wheat 


In the } 


j 





Montreal for export shipment. The Presi 
dent asserts that this rebate is in violation 
of article 27 of the Treaty of 1871, which 
undertakes to ‘‘secure to the citizens of 
the United States the use of the Welland, 
St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Do 
minion, on terms of equality with the in 
habitants of the Dominion The Cana 
dians, on the other hand, assert that there 
is no discrimination in the granting of 
the rebate, that Ame 


rican shippers or vessels on precisely the 


it will be given to 


same conditions to Canadian, and that 


as 
the measure is simply one of domestic leg 
islation designed to foster export trade at 
Montreal the de 


This reply President 


clares to be ‘‘wholly evasive,” which is 
emphatic if not diplomatic. He also has 
to report an unfortunate misunder 


standing,” which is his phrase for our old 


friend ‘‘a question of veracity so 


nevi 
table in negotiations in which 
has a part. The 


that an ‘‘ informal ¢ ngeagement | 


Mr. Blaine 
ex Secretary asserted 
had been 
to 

the lat 
statement 
understand 


made by the Canadian Commissioners *' 


repeal and abandon” the rebate 
ter, however, declare that this 
conform to their 


‘* does not 


ing,” and that ‘the only assurance ” they 


had given was that the ‘‘ complaint of the 
United States Government should be taken 
into consideration by the Canadian Minis- 
try It will probably seem fitting to the 
Senate, in view of this contradiction and 
the diplo 
proceed 
Presi 


as he 


of the incomplete nature of 


matic correspondence, to ‘with 


iberation, as the tent suggests, 


also sug 


fom ptiess M4 


be 


Dalles of the 


It mas that 


} 
tiie 


a ship-railway around 


Columbia River, and a 


Lake Washington with 


} 
lai to connect 


Pu 
it is possible that it may be for the public 
interest that the Government 
construct them. Just now, however, these 


get Sound, are desirable enterprises,and 
should 


schemes may be in a way to promote the ge- 
neral welfare with less expense by stopping 
the passage of the Riverand Harbor Bill. It 
is of the utmost importance that there 


} a | 
shoulda 


be some economies effected at once, 
for the Treasury is so nearly empty that it 
could not stand the slightest drain. The 
suspension of river and harbor improve 
ment is of course wasteful, but it would 
be a much greater calamity should the 
Treasury be unable to pay gold to those 
who demanded it. The proper course 
for the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives to pursue would 
have been to reduce expenditures in all 
departments, including that of public 
improvements. As they failed to adopt 


a judicious policy in this respect, the best 
thing for them to do now is to refuse to 
concur in any of the Senate’s amendments 
increasing appropriations. 
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There is something familiar about the 
introduction of a telegram into the 
tin-plate debate in Congress on Thursday, 
announcing that another factory would be 
ready, some time in the dim future, to 
make vast quantities of American tin 
plate. Two years ago, despatches of that 
sort played a great part in Republican ar- 
guments for an increase of duty, McKin- 
ley being especially profuse in them. <Ac- 
cording to him and Senator Allison, we 
were to be producing by this time ‘ sub- 
stantially ” all the tin plate we consume. 
They now adjourn the date of the success 
ful estabiishment of this infant industry, 
and add a fresh lot of discordant opinions 
to the mass already existing on the ques- 
tion of how long it will really take to cre- 
ate an industry by tariff taxes. The Tariff 
Act of 1789 was to run for seven years, 
that length of time being then thought to 
be sufficient to get an infant to walking 
alone. The protective duty on cotton in 
the tariff of 1816 was to be levied for only 
three years. By 1832 the infant was 
found to be so fearfully weak that Clay 
assigned twenty-five years as the time it 
would take to get it out of the cradle. That 
high protectionist authority, ex-Prof. 
Thompson, declares that ‘‘it will ordina- 
rily take the lifetime of two generations to 
acclimatize thoroughly a new manufacture, 
and to bring the native production up to 
the native demand.” This leaves the out- 
look decidedly gloomy. It is now generally 
conceded, even by Republicans, that it will 
take at least ‘‘four years more” for the 
McKinley Bill to be understood, and if its 
miraculous benefits in the matter of tin 
plate are to be reaped only by our de- 
scendants in the second generation, it 
would seem that the Presidential candi- 
dacy of McKinley will have to be deferred 
till about 1950. 


Senator Stewart made it perfectly plain, 
in hiscomment on Thursday upon Mr. Mor- 
rill’s vigorous speech, that the free-silver 
extremists regard the international con- 
ference with deep disgust as a neat little 
scheme to block their agitation without 
promising to further their wishes in the 
least. What they want is a general sur- 
render to their wildest demands, irrespec- 
tive of other nations and irrespective of 
party sentiment. Teller and Bland talk a 
great deal about the need of a President who 
will not set himself above his party, and 
will not veto a free-coinage bill. The Repub- 
lican platform is supposed to embody this 
idea in its declaration in favor of settling 
the silver question ‘by legislation.” But 
what this demand really amounts to is, that 
the President shall not oppose a veto, not 
to a measure of his party, but to the free- 
silver men of all parties. For neither the 
Democratic nor the Republican party has 
passed a free-coinage bill by its own votes. 
Such a bill passed the Senate two years 
ago by a combination between Democrats 
and Republicans, and the Bland Bill would 
not have come so near passing this year 
as it did had not eleven Republicans voted 





with the Democrats. It is the simple fact 
that neither party by itself can or will pass 
a free-coinage law. Thus the demand that 
the President shall ignore his constitution- 
al obligation at the behest of his party, 
comes down to the impudent and absurd 
demand that he shall do so at the behest of 
the free-silverites of all parties or no party. 


rabid free-coinage States that are unbend- 
ing in their determination to make other 
people take silver while they will them- 
selves have nothing but gold. We have 
received a copy of an ordinary stationer’s 
blank for a promissory note, intended for 
use in Texas, and in it the words ‘‘in 
gold” are printed in small capitals. It is 
also the testimony of New York bankers 
dealing in Texas notes, that the latter 
almost invariably contain the gold clause. 
This is but in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the State, which, we believe, 
maintained the gold standard all through 
the rebellion, taking Confederate notes only 
when forced to do so. But what a specta- 
cle it is when Senator Stewart’s ‘gold 
Moloch” is thus seen to move on its de- 
structive car out of his dreadful Wall 
Street and crush into subjection the lead- 
ing silver States of the country. 





It was predicted last year, when it be- 
came apparent that Europe must buy from 
us more than double its usual quantity of 
grain, that the debt would be paid by sales 
of American securities. The prediction 
has been fulfilled in such a manner that 
the process of operation has been more 
than usually open. The exports of grain 
alone from this country, in the ten months 
ending with the 1st of May, 1892, were worth 
$262,002,371, against only $101,5389,749 
for the same months, in the preceding 
year. In the whole list of exports the in- 
crease was so great that the “trade 
balance ” in our favor, on the business of 
the same period, was more ‘than $200,- 
000,000. Something over thirty millions 
in gold was sent to us from Europe in the 
fall of the year as part settlement of this 
difference; but it was not until our own 
security markets had begun to reflect 
the favorable turn of events that it 
was clearly seen how Europe was pay- 
ing the balance. How large was the 
amount of its American holdings sold dur- 
ing the fall and winter rise in prices can 
only be guessed. Estimates of an almost 
fabulous magnitude have been made by 
cons@rvative bankers; but all that can be 
said with certainty is, that every advance 
in stock-market prices based upon home 
buying, since the opening of the year, has 
been met by heavy sales of securities for 
foreign account. The problem of Ameri- 
can bankers very soon ceased to be, Will 
Europe sell or will it buy ? and shaped it- 
self, instead, into the query, When will 
Europe’s hoards of our securities be ex- 
hausted? The sales were at all events so 
large as to turn the actual balance of ex- 
change in the opposite direction. 





Since the opening of the year, almost 
as much gold has been exported from this 
country to Europe as was imported in 
the fall of 1891. A little while ago 
it was believed that the outward move- 
ment of specie had come to an end, and 
hopeful observers of the markets, both 
here and abroad, predicted the early re- 
turn of European investors. These hopes 
were disappointed. In the face of the 
favorable crop report for May, and the con- 
sequent advance of money-market prices, 
foreigners resumed their selling, and eight 
millions in gold has just been shipped for 
Europe. To investors on this side of the 
Atlantic, this continued ‘ unloading ” 
from abroad has been in many ways dis- 
couraging. Yet it is not without its en- 
couraging side. The general advance in 
our own prices, in spite of the foreign 
selling, shows that this country was rich 
enough to buy what Europe was too poor 
to keep. The favorable security market 
supplied by this country has undoubtedly 
averted a much more serious foreign crisis. 


Will anybody be kind enough to inform 
us what has become of that investigation 
of Egan and McCreery which was to be 
vigorously undertaken by the State and 
Navy Departments? It is more than a 
month ago that this was promised by 
Messrs. Blaine and Tracy. Deference to 
those gentlemen was all that prevented 
Congress from taking up the inquiry at 
the time, and Representative Breckin- 
ridge intimated that this deference 
could not be made an excuse for 
unwarranted delays. A _ strange mys- 
tery seems to attach to the movements 
of the accused officials. They were due 
in this country at least two weeks ago, 
but, if they have arrived, it must have 
been incognito. McCreery, in an absent- 
minded moment, may have made a mis- 
take and taken a steamer for England, 
but Egan, for obvious reasons, would not 
have been guilty of suchan oversight. We 
hope to see an inquiry as to his where- 
abouts and his achievements set on foot 
in Congress as soon as the National Con- 
vention is over. 





The address lately delivered before the 
Bar Association of Georgia by Chief- 
Justice Bleckley of that State is one of 
the most complete arraignments of mobs 
ever made. Following close upon the 
proclamation of Gov. Northen, it may 
help to check the lawlessness which 
has of late been so rife in Georgia 
and in neighboring States. Chief-Jus- 
tice Bleckley declares that mobs would 
not exist if we could silence their deluded 
advocates and apologists. He especially 
deplores the tone of those newspapers 
which confound the mob with the people, 
and treat some, if not all, instances of 
mob violence as cases in which the people 
act in their own behalf and take justice in 
their own hands. He maintains that mobs 
are not the people; that they who compose 
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them are forthe time seceders from organ- 
ized society who outrage its fundamental 
principles and trample on its institutions. 
He even contends that if all the people 
should perpetrate an act of violence on the 
worst cf criminals, the case would not be 
one in which the people had taken justice 
into their own hands, but one in which, in 
violation of their own law, they had in- 
flicted injustice in the name of justice. 
‘‘In such matters,” he adds, ‘‘the people 
cannot act otherwise than through their 
legitimate agents. By appointing these 
agents and committing all punitive power 
into their hands, to be exercised in the 
name of the people and for the good of the 
people, the people renounced completely 
and for ever all right and all power to trans- 
act such business in person or by means 


of their own direct intervention.” This 
language is not too strong. The Chief 


Justice asks what newspaper would speak 
with approbation of the people assembling 
in a mass and making laws? Why, then, 
should mob agency in the administration 
of laws be countenanced ? By interfering 
in the first instance, or by reviewing the 
verdict, as in the New Orleans case, they 
make the jury system contemptible. As 
Chief-Justice Bleckley well says, ‘‘ Any- 
thing which assumes to be better and tends 
to make itself bigger than the jury is out of 
place where trial by jury is an institution of 
the country and forms the chief bulwark 
for the security of person and property. So- 
ciety works by and through established in- 
stitutions, and can work wisely and safely 
in no other way. To weaken or discredit 
these institutions is to enfeeble govern- 
ment and bring authority into contempt.” 


By a vote of 19 to 3 the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania decided last 
week to remove Prof. R. E. Thompson 
from the chair which he had been previ- 
ously, but in vain, requested to resign. 
The deposed professor gives to the public a 
letter addressed by him to the trustees, 
and in it there is evidence of a deep-laid 
conspiracy against the foremost university 
exponent of the ‘‘ American doctrine of 
protection.” Inthe first place, he says that 
he has vainly appealed to the trustees 
‘for the reasons for this action,” but has 
not been shown ‘‘even the courtesy of a 
refusal to give them.” This looks bad. If 
Prof. Thompson were simply incompetent or 
personally offensive, what could be easier 
than to tell him so? The inference is un- 
avoidable that the real ‘‘reasons” could 
not bear the light of day, and everybody 
knows that any form of assault upon pro 
tection is a thing that has to be kept very 
dark in Pennsylvania. 








Prof. Thompson | 


himself is clearly of the opinion that the | 


cause of protection has received a grievous 
stab in his person, for he puts first among 


the reasons for his removal, as he has 
‘‘gathered” them, ‘‘that I have been 


teaching political economy while occupy 
ing the chair of History and English Lite 
rature.” He mentions other rumored 
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** reasons,” only to denounce them as ‘‘ not 


the real ones,” and he begs the trustees 
‘‘to have the candor to assign the real rea- 
sons for your action.” Every loverof fair 
play will sympathize with this effort to 
force disguised enemies of protection to 
come out and declare themselves for what 
they really are. 


College commencements have steadily 
worked back towards the first of 
during the past ten years, and, in compen 
sation, many of the colleges have adopted 
the Charles Lamb principle of making up 


June 


for coming late to his oftice by going away 
early—that is,they have put the opening of 


ve 
oe 


the college year a week or so further alon 


towards October. That the increasing 


length of the vacation involved is a matter | 


of some concern to college authorities may 
be inferred from a short communication 
on the subject in the North American he 

view by President Thwing. He 
against a ‘‘ too-long vacation ” mainly on 
the ground of the dissipation of energy 
and loss of studious habits resulting to the 
student, 


protests 


inasmuch as the teacher, he be 


lieves, usefully employs a good part of | 


the three months of freedom from the du 


ties of the class-room. This idleness during | 


one-quarter of the year may furnisha point 
of attack to trying 
shorten the college course and make it 


those who are 


possible for graduates to begin their pro 
We be 


University 


fessional studies a year earlier 


lieve that the new Chicago 


contemplates four terms of twelve weeks | 


each—with a substitution of 
during one term—so that a student may, 
if he chooses, make his course almost con 
tinuous and get over four years’ ground in 
three years. The obstinate fact back of the 


to | 


pre fessors | 


present system is the relation of the colleges | 


4 hie [ 


to the social demands of their 


trons. Fifty years ago the long vacation 
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dwelling fit for the habitation of civilized 
man can be constructed for £25, it is plain 
that intended to 
practically manhood suffrage for all ex 


ie osulfrage was be 
cept the native barbarian, whose worldly 
goods, as the 7imes's correspondent says, 
represented by a blanket 
The 


us 


**are and 
lle of wattles.’ 


fultilled 
suffrage to 


a 
has 
the 


white 


intention 
to 


bun 


been so far xive 


every laboring 
the 
showing a startling disposition to increase 


Moreover, lewd of the 
carpet bagger sort are beginning to con 


man, 


or colored, but barbarian vote is 


certain fellows 


rol this vote, with the result that the con 


servative element has felt it wise to op 


pose a p iey of eXpPADSion and develop 
ment, as tending to the annexation of 
} 


by a colored 


re 
inhabited e 


gions xclusively 


population. 


To meet the difficulty, it was proposed 

last year to confer a dual vote upen educa 

tion and property, but the objections to this 
I ) i 

plan were insuperable. This vear, however, 


the Government has brought forward a bill 


providing that the voter must be an oceu 
pant of a dwelling worth £75 instead of 
“5, or receive Wages amounting to £50 a 
year exclusive of board and lodging, and 
| every applicant must write his name and 
address before he can be registered; but 
ino voter now qualitied is to be disfran 
chised It seems that a provision of 
this kind is not unacceptable to the 
| better class of natives, who would thus 
be distinguished from their semi-savage 
| relatives Considering that the cost of 
dwellings has much increased, and that 
the rate of wages is very high in the Cape 
Colony, it seems prebably true, as is claim 
ed, that no man who really works for his 
living will be excluded from the franchise. 
It may be that some modification of this 


pa- | 


in some New England colleges fell in the | 


winter, so that undergraduates migh 


teach for three months and thus help to | 


pay their way. Changing social condi 


tions have come to demand the summer as | 


the free time, and it is difficult to see how 
the colleges are to withstand it so long as 
their present relations to society continue 


The problem of an ignorant negro vote, 
which has made so much trouble in our 
Southern States, and which has been solv 
ed by some of them, it must be confessed, 
rather after the manner of Alexander with 
the Gordian knot, receives some light from 
an unexpected quarter. <A correspondent 
of the London Times at Cape Town, South 
Africa, explains a reform of the suffrage 
which has been put forth by the Govern 
ment of that colony, as necessitated by the 
factthat the colored population outnum 
bers the white by three toone. At present 
every man, black or white, hasa vote if 


~) 


he occupies a dwelling worth £25, or earns 


wages of £25 a year with board and lodg 
ing, or of 


£0 in money. As hardly any 


able to both 


our own Southern States 


plan would be accept races In 


Little 
American Diet which recently met in San 


was accomplished by the Central 
Salvador. Costa Rica sent no representa 
tives to it, but the delegates from the four 
other republics agreed upon a sort of de- 
their countries. 


fensive alliance between 


| The V also decided to call together another 


Diet in September, 1893. to which should 
be the of 

Mexico, and the United States resident in 
Central America, 
should be made to finally bring about 


invited Ministers Colombia, 


when a serious attempt 
the long-delayed Central-American Union. 
rhe and Mexican Ministers 
were probably invited in order to give @as- 


CK vlombian 


surances that the proposed confederation 


would meet with no disfavor from its 


neighbors, north and south, and the repre 


| sentative 


of the United States to lend a 


| benevolent, big- brother sort of sanction to 


the project. But the plan has so often 
seemed close to realization, only to be 


broken off by some quarrel, that a whole- 


some scepticism in regard to success next 
year is but natural 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND CONVENTIONS. 


THE growing importance of the Machine 
as an element in the organization of a 
party has led of late years to some ques- 
tioning as to whether national conventions 
could longer be depended upon to carry 
out the theory of their existence. This 
theory is that such a body will bring to- 
gether the chosen representatives of the 
party from every State of the Union—its 
picked men—and that these delegates will 
counsel together as to the wisest course for 
the organization to take. Theoretically 
this is-an excellent arrangement; while 
not perfect, the best that any one has yet 
been able to devise. 

Practically, however, the convention 
system has often been found to work very 
differently, so far as relates to minor offi- 
cials and lesser party issues. In many of 
our cities nobody can vote at a caucus of 
either party unless his name is enrolled as 
a member of the organization. The total 
membership of such an organization is 
never more than a small minority of the 
voters of the party. Moreover, it is 
a rare thing to have a full represen- 
tation of the organization, a small ele- 
ment usually ‘‘running” the caucuses. 
It is, therefore, not only possible, but 
common, to see a city convention the 
delegates to which have been chosen by a 
minority of the organization which is it- 
self a minority of the party. In the 
country districts the same result may be 
reached by shrewd management on the 
part of the local machines, while the way 
is always open for unscrupulous men to 
control caucuses illegitimately by sharp 
practice in giving short notice of the meet- 
ings, appointing them at inconvenient 
places, and resorting to other such 
** dodges.” 

So successful have these methods often 
proved in securing control of local offices, 
and even sometimes in the case of a State 
convention, that professional politicians 
have hoped, and good citizens have 
feared, that they might be applied with 
equal success to a national convention. 
If a city boss could run a municipal con- 
vention, and a State boss a State conven- 
tion, why should not a combination of 
State bosses control the national gather- 
ing of a party ? 

The attempt has been twice made during 
the present year, and under as auspicious 
conditions for the bosses as could reasonably 
be expected. Each party was to nominate 
a candidate for President. Each party 
had a man within the range of choice who 
was opposed by the bosses of his party. 
In each party the bosses were bent upon 
one thing—the rejection of this man; and 
in each case they felt at first great assur- 
ance of success. Platt, Quay, and Clark- 
son have been the three most prominent 
men in the Republican organizations of 
their respective States for many years; 
and their States were the chief com- 
monwealth in the Union, the second larg- 
est, and an important State in the West. 
They were hand and glove. with mana- 





gers of the same type in many other 
States. They controlled the National Com- 
mittee of the party. They and all of their 
kind were resolved upon the defeat of Har- 
rison, and they flattered themselves that 
they had everything in their own hands. 
Meanwhile a similar combination was at 
work in the Democratic party to prevent 
the nomination of Cleveland. It is always 
expected that a candidate for the nomina- 
tion shall be supported by the delegation 
from his own State—and especially so 
when he lives in a doubtful State. The 
Democratic counterpart of ‘‘Tom” Platt 
as a boss in New York therefore set out to 
secure, at all hazards, a ‘‘regular” dele- 
gation from this State against Cleve- 
land. Hill succeeded completely in his 
purpose. All that remained, it seemed to 
him, was to strike hands with the bosses 
in other States, whom he knew to be as 
much opposed to Cleveland as he was him- 
self. Then the combination could say to 
the delegates: ‘‘The party must carry 
New York to win the election. The dele- 
gation from New York is unanimous in 
declaring that Cleveland cannot carry 
New York. The one thing you must not 
do is to nominate Cleveland.” 

It seemed to the bosses in each party as 
though they must succeed. They had run 
their own State Conventions so long that 
they could not see why, if they united 
their forces, they should not run a national 
convention. What they left out of ac- 
count was the power of public opinion. 
The masses of the Republican party 
favored the nomination of Harrison— 
not with enthusiasm, not from admira- 
tion of the man, but because he seemed 
the logical candidate, the strongest repre- 
sentative. The masses of the Democratic 
party favor the nomination of Cleveland 
with ten-fold force, not simply as the 
logical candidate and the strongest repre- 
sentative, but as the object of their en- 
thusiastic admiration. It was this senti- 
ment of the body of the party against 
which the combination of Republican boss- 
es at Minneapolis ran and were broken. It 
is the similar and far stronger sentiment 
among the Democracy which is, as we go 
to press, visibly wrecking the anti-Cleve- 
land ‘‘combine” at Chicago. Harrison had 
able managers in the Republican Conven- 
tion, as Cleveland has in the Democratic, 
and such management is essential; but 
New would have been powerless at Minne- 
apolis, and Whitney would be at Chicago, 
if it were not for the underlying and re- 
sistless force of the opinion of the party at 
large. 

The defeat of the anti-Harrison scheme 
in the Republican party, and the already 
assured defeat of the anti-Cleveland 
scheme in the Democratic party, are causes 
for equal rejoicing on the part of all 
good citizens. Such events show that 
public opinion still controls in America. 
As Abraham Lincoln said in one of 
his joint debates with Douglas: ‘‘ With 
public sentiment on its side, everything 
succeeds; with public sentiment against it, 





nothing succeeds.” Mr. Bryce, in his 
‘American Commonwealth,’ pointed out 
that ‘‘the strong point of the American 
system, the dominant fact of the situation, 
is the healthiness of public opinion, and 
the control which it exerts.” The defeat 
of the spoils-seeking politicians in each 
party this year emphasizes the truth of 
this observation. 


THE BLIGHT ON LEGISLATURES. 


It has been a theory, often and very 
earnestly set forth by its advocates, that 
large legislative bodies are in themselves 
no small safeguard against corrupt law- 
making. If, however, we test that idea 
by certain facts of the last few years in 
three New England States, apparently 
little remains for it to rest upon. Five 
years ago the most corrupt and scan- 
dalous legislative episodes in the history 
of New Hampshire were disclosed in 
what was known as the ‘‘Concord Railroad 
fight” at the capital of that State. Yet 
the lower house of the New Hampshire 
Legislature contains 344 members, and is, 
we believe, the largest legislative body of 
all the States in the Union. Twoyears later 
came the equally corrupt ‘“ parallel rail- 
road ” contest in Connecticut, which has 
a lower house of 252 members. Massa- 
chusetts has a lower house of 240 members, 
yet the unsavory ‘‘ West End” scandal of 
two years ago has just been followed by 
doings which stamp the present Legisla- 
ture of the State as probably the most ve- 
nal which ever sat at Boston. Not only 
isthe ‘‘ big membership ” theory thus pret- 
ty thoroughly disposed of, but also most 
gloomy evidence is offered of the general 
decay of legislative morals—a decay which 
unfortunately seems to strike deeper as 
civilization in the American common- 
wealths advances. 

It is peculiarly impressive, as we trace 
out the growth of this legislative evil in 
the old Puritan commonwealths, to see how 
it has been marked by the almost com- 
plete extinction of what may be called the 
‘*honorary ” conception of membership of 
a legislative body. In the old days the 
New England legislatures were ‘‘ general 
courts,” not merely in formal title, but 
in common parlance. Somewhat of the 
dignity of the judge went along with 
membership in them. The pay was almost 
nothing; the illicit profits quite so; but the 
personal honor of the position was very 
considerable. The farm communities, 
therefore, almost invariably sent up to the 
State capitals their best men, and sent 
them up over and over again. Usually it 
was the country squire, but, if a farmer, it 
was the farmer who was the leader in town 
meeting, apt to be the best-letvered man of 
his class, and usually the owner of many 
well-ordered acres. He took his election, 
moreover, not only asa matter of grave per- 
sonal responsibility, but as a civic badge of 
the highest dignity and as a sort of decora- 
tion. In actual legislation he may have 
been an opinionated, cramped partisan, 
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but his integrity was flawless, and pride of 
place as well as his conscience checked the 
slightest tendency to a dishonorable act. 

As time has gone on and the old General 
Courts of New England, with their one or 
two hundred judges, have been superseded 
by the ‘‘ Legislature,” with increased mem- 
bership in the popular branch, the ‘“‘honor 
ary” impulse seems to have completely 
died out, or rather to have been abased into 
an impulse almost purely material. Some of 
the reasons are plain enough. The lowered 
morale of voting constituencies, the corpo- 
rative influence, the weakened tone of the 
farm communities, the rise of cities,and the 
immense mass of diversified business which 
precipitates itself on the modern Legislature 
are some of the more palpable causes. In 
New England very distinctly, and some 
what less so in other parts of the country, 
there has been generated as a powerful 
secondary cause the ‘‘rotative”’ habit, and 
the theory that the place of legislator 
must be ‘‘passed around.” The General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1790 contained 
out of a total of 204 representatives no less 
than 101 who had been reélected from the 
previous year. Nowadays, in the districts 
made up of several towns, the place must 
be passed around in succession, and the 
town that takes it twice, no matter how 
competent and honest the incumbent, is 
“hoggish.” But the development of this 
pernicious notion is most clearly manifest 
in Connecticut, where it has been intensi 
fied by the large number of legislative 
prizes under a constitutional system in 
which each of the towns sends at least one 
representative and many of the little towns 
two. Its progressive character is shown by 
decades in the table annexed, brought 
down through a century to the present 
time: 





No. 
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How absolutely fatal to any theory of 
legislative responsibility such a state of 
affairs must be is obvious. It simply tempts 
aman of easy-going principles to make 
the most of his ‘‘good time” asa legisla 
tor; if corrupt, to sell his vote and influ 
ence as often as he can; and, even if both 
able and honest, it spurs him on with no 
hope of appreciation by his constituents 
and consequently of continued useful. 
ness. In short, the custom of rotation has 
caused the State legislator’s place to be 
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looked on not as a public trust and dignity 
but as a kind of perquisite. 


NEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT. 

A sult of importance in defining the right 
of literary property has recently been de 

cided in favor of the London 7imes. That 
journal had so long been the passive vic- 
tim of journalistic pilfering as to lead 
many persons to argue that a custom had 
been established which was superior to the 
law, and it was high time to take some 
step in repression of the abuse. The Par 

liamentary reports of the 7imes are said to 
have been for years regularly telegraphed 
to the provincial papers in time for their 
morning editions, its foreign correspond- 
ence has been freely made use of, and 
its telegrams have been appropriated 
bodily. During the recent troubles in the 
Argentine Republic, the despatches in two 
days from Buenos Ayres alone cost the 
Times £1,500, and were reprinted in a few 
hours, without permission, in the evening 
papers. Some ingenious projectors have 
calculated that it would be practicable to 
produce a newspaper in London by seven 
o'clock in the morning the news in which 
should be entirely obtained from the 
morning papers. Such a newspaper would 
contain the best of material, and, being at 
no experise for news, could be sold at a 
profit for a half-penny. 

If the practice of copying news had 
been confined within reasonable limits, it 
is not probable that the Times would have 
thought it worth while to resort to the 
law for protection. The difficulties in the 
way of defending copyright are very great, 
and the trouble of registration is itself 
considerable. But certain journals went 
beyond all the bounds of decency, habitu- 
ally appropriating large quantities of mat- 
ter, both articles and news, which the Times 
had obtained at great expense, neglecting 
in many cases to give any credit for it, 
and refusing to be deterred from their 
course by friendly remonstrance. Under 
these circumstances, the proprietors of the 
Times decided to test and ascertain their 
legal rights, and prepared themselves by 
taking assignments of certain articles, 
among them one by Rudyard Kipling, 
and otherwise duly perfecting their 
copyright in the edition of a certain 
morning. 

These preparations, which the plunder- 
ers of the Times thereafter indignantly 
characterized as ‘‘baiting a trap for 
them,” were not futile. The St. James's 
Gazette, a journal that appears about 
noon, before the second edition of the 
Times is issued, had long made free with 
the matter procured by the Times, but 
rather outdid itself. 
It copied a considerable part of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s letter, and proceeded to add insult to 
injury by sneering at the Times for paying 
a price for such matter, at the thought of 
which ‘“‘the imagination of the ordinary 
literary person shrinks appalled.” We re- 
collect a story of an English tourist in 


on this occasion 
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Naples, in the good old days of King 
Bomba, who was compelled by the thieving 
habits of the Neapolitans to supply himself 
with cotton instead of cambric handker 
chiefs, and who had one of his cheap sub 
stitutes thrown hack to him by an out 

raged pickpocket, in whose expressions of 
angry contempt the sympathizing by 

standers joined. Itseems to have been re 
served for the St. James's Gazette and its 
supporters to complain that the victim of 


its rapacity had paid an extravagant price 
for the article which, with full knowledge 
of its quality, it had pilfered. 

The same copy of the Gazette contained 
also twenty-two different paragraphs 
copied from the Times of that morning 
In seven of these paragraphs the source 
from which they were obtained was ac 
knowledged; inthe other tifteen the 7¥mes 
was not referred to. In many of these 
paragraphs the Times had no copyright, 
but it proved copyright in three of them 
Two of these were despatches from its for 
eign correspondents, and each had at the 
These 
words were omitted by the Gazette, as was 
the word * Dalziel” at the foot of the 
third paragraph. Acts of like character 
it was afterwards shown, had been daily 
practised by the Gazette since 1880.) The 


end the words ‘‘ OQurcorrespondent.’ 


solicitors of the 7imes having obtained an 
injunction restraining the publication of 
the Kipling letter, the editor of the Ga 
zette expressed regret for his action as to 
that article, but refused to withdraw the 
others. 

Upon the trial the defendants pleaded 
that it was an established custom for 
newspapers to copy from one another 
without asking permission, and that con- 
sent may be assumed if four conditions 
are observed, viz.: (1.) That the source 
of the quotation be duly acknowledged. 
(2.) That the paper copying and that 
from which the matter is copied be 
not direct competitors, (3.) That the paper 
from which matter has been copied has 
copied matter from the other. (4.) That 
it has copied matter from other papers. 
Asto the first of these conditions the Court 
declared that while it might sometimes be 
for the advantage of a paper as an adver- 
tisement to have extracts made from it, 
which, however, could not have been, 
in its opinion, the case with the Times 
and the Gazette, it is impossible that 
any such advantage should result when 
the source of the quotation is unmen- 
tioned. The second condition did not 
apply, because the Gazette appeared be- 
fore the Times's second edition, and more 
over the Times had a tri-weekly as well 
as a weekly edition, so that the Gazette 
was clearly a competitor. As to the 
third condition, the attempt of the defend- 
ants to establish a tacit reciprocity treaty 
proved, as the Court said, a ridiculous fail- 
ure. They succeeded in showing that, 
during the twelve years preceding, the 
Times had twice, once in 1888 and once in 
1890, quoted from the Gazette, giving the 
source of its quotation, while the Gazette 











had begun its systematic copying from the 
Times in 1880, and continued it on a large 
scale and without interruption ever since. 
Finally,in support of the fourth condition, 
the defendants adduced sixteen instances 
where the Times had copied from other 
papers, and the 7imes showed that in thir- 
teen of these they had copied by request 
or in some equally justifiable manner, and 
the Court held the other instances to be 
too trivial to deserve consideration. 

The case of the defendants thus alto- 
gether broke down, but the Court added 
emphatically that with respect to copy- 
righted articles the plea of a custom of 
copying them could no more be supported 
than the highwayman’s plea of the cus- 
tom of Hounslow Heath. There appears 
to have been some uncertainty whether 
this was the law or not, but this uncer- 
tainty is now dispelled, and if newspapers 
choose to go to the trouble of copyright- 
ing matter the procuring of which has cost 
them money or required skill or enterprise, 
they may secure the result of their 
labors. Of course the cry was raised that 
there should be no monopoly of news, just 
as we heard in this country that there 
ought to be no property in ideas, but this 
fallacy was exploded by the Court in a 
summary manner. It pointed out that the 
law recognized the right of criticism or 
discussion, and such quotation as was ne- 
cessary thereto, which was ‘‘the fair 
exercise of a mental operation discussing 
the character of an original work.” But 
what the St. James’s Gazette had re- 
course to was ‘‘not a mental operation in- 
volving thought and labor and producing 
some original result, but a mechanical ope- 
ration with scissors and paste, without the 
slightest pretension to an original result of 
any kind; a mere reproduction of ‘copy’ 
without trouble or cost. It is said 
that there is no copyright in news, but 
there is or may be in the particular form 
of language or modes of expression by 
which information is conveyed, and not 
the less so because the information may be 
with respect to the current events of the 
day.” 








THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE dissolution of the present Parliament, 
the twenty-fourth of the United Kingdom 
and the twelfth of Victoria's reign, will 
take place eix years, almost to the day, 
after Mr. Gladstone, by dismissing its 
predecessor, appealed in vain to the coun- 
try to reverse the condemnation which the 
Commons had passed upon his Irish policy. 
Although the second reading of his Home- 
Rule Bill was negatived by a majority of 
only thirty, the British and Irish Home- 
Rulers found themselves in the new Par- 
liament ina minority of 120. So closely 
under English law and practice do the 
elections follow upon dissolution, that it is 
now perhaps almost superfluous to specu- 
late as to the outcome of the struggle 
about to begin. The result of the general 
election of 1885, the first held under the 
present franchise and with .the existing 
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united Liberal party could command, even 
under the not specially favorable circum- 
stances which then confronted it, a plurali- 
ty over the Conservatives of about 82. If to 
this plurality be added the 86 votes of the 
Irish Nationalists, the anti-Tory majority 
was 168. On the other hand, after the 
Liberal split, the general election of 1886 
returned 314 Conservatives and 81 Liberal 
Unionists, or a total of 395 supporters of 
the present Administration, as against 189 
Gladstonian Liberals and 86 Irish Nation- 
alists. 

The issue of the impending campaign 
will depend principally upon the number 
of votes the Gladstonian candidates can 
get from the Liberals of' 1885 who, in 1886, 
voted for Unionists or did not vote at all. 
There can be no question that very 
many of the dissentient Liberals of 
1886 have since returned to full 
communion with their old party. 


In whatever way the bye-elections, in the’ 


133 constituencies in which bye-elections 
have been held since September, 1886, be 
looked at, they indicate that the Salisbury 
Government will be a minority in the new 
House. Whether that minority will be 
very large or comparatively small does not 
so certainly appear. In 1885 these 133 con- 
stituencies returned 59 Conservatives, 53 
Liberals, and 21 Irish Nationalists. Since 
the bye-elections there sit for these same 
places 56 Conservatives, 6 Liberal Union- 
ists, 50 Gladstonian Liberals, and 21 Irish 
Nationalists, including both Parnellites 
and anti-Parnellites. There are thus 
three more Conservatives and _ Libe- 
ral Unionists combined than there were 
Conservatives alone in 1885. But these 133 
seats are almost precisely one-fifth of the 
670 in the entire House. A similar pro- 
portion of Unionist gains in the other 
four-fifths of the constituencies would 
give the Unionists in the new Parliament 
but fifteen more seats than were secured 
by the Tories in 1885, and would reduce 
the combined home-rule and Liberal ma- 
jority then returned by but 30, or to 138. 


Compared with the result of the general 
election of 1886, there has been at the bye- 
elections a net home-rule gain of twenty- 
one seats. A similar proportion of change 
in the remaining constituencies would net 
a loss of 105 seats to the Salisbury Govern- 
ment, and would turn its majority of 120 
in 1886 into a minority of 90. Ignoring 
the number of seats won or lost 
at the bye-elections, and considering 
only the actual vote polled, it ap- 
pears that in the sixty-four British con- 
stituencies contested both in 1886 and at 
subsequent bye-elections the Unionist vote 
has increased only 7 per cent., as against a 
Gladstonian gain of 26 per cent. In these 
constituencies the average Gladstonian 
net gain was 547 to each seat. As in 1886 
the Unionists carried no fewer than 112 
seats by majorities of less than 547 each, 
this method of comparison indicates a 
Liberal gain of 112 members and a home- 
rule majority of 104. 





The net result of these three methods of 
comparison seems to foreshadow that ma- 
jority of 100 or upwards which Mr. Glad- 
stone is said to expect. If, however, the 
comparison be made between the votes 
polled in 1885 and at the bye-elections, the 
results will not be sofavorable. In the 
eighty-one British constituencies contested 
both in 1885 and at the bye-elections since 
1886, there has been an average net 
Unionist gain of 326 votes to a 
seat. In 1885 the Liberals carried 
fifty-six seats by majorities of less 
than 326. If these seats be gained by the 
Unionists at the coming election, the Glad- 
stonian majority will be only 56. More- 
over, if the constituencies which in 1885 
returned Liberals and those which re- 
turned Conservatives be separately com- 
pared, a still smaller majority in the com- 
ing Parliament is indicated. The forty- 
three constituencies which in 1885 gave 
Liberal majorities, and have since had 


‘bye - elections, show an average net 


Liberal loss of 778 votes to a _ seat. 
In 1885, 114 Liberal members received 
majorities less than 778. On the other 
hand, in the contested constituencies 
which were Conservative in 1885, the bye- 
elections show an average net Gladstonian 
gain of 185, and 43 Conservatives were re- 
turned in 1885 by pluralities of less than 
185. This method of comparison forecasts 
a net Gladstonian loss as compared with 
1885 of 71 seats, which would give the 
Gladstonians a majority of but 26. 

In all the above calculations it has been 
assumed that, as the number of seats held 
by Irish Nationalists has, since 1885, re- 
mained unchanged, there will be no losses 
among them at the coming election. This 
the split in the Irish ranks makes a very 
improbable supposition. It is true that 
it so happens that there are not more than 
ten or eleven Nationalist seats in all Ire- 
land which can possibly be endangered by a 
double candidature. In all the other con- 
stituencies now represented by National- 
ists, the home-rule vote is more than 
twice as great as thatof the Unionists. It 
is, however, probable that five or six seats 
may be lost by these divisions, in which 
case it is possible that in the new House 
the supporters of the present Government 
will number from 325 to 330 out of the to- 
tal membership of 670. In that event the 
balance of power may-be held by a hand- 
ful of Parnellites. 


THE GREEK ELECTIONS. 
ATHENS, May 28, 1892. 
THE politics of Greece lie very far out of the 
American horizon, yet they are near akin to 
ours in spirit and tendencies, and it may be 
worth your while, even in the thick of ques- 
tions of candidates and tariff and silver bills, 
to listen to a brief résumé of the results of the 
elections which took place on the 15th of May. 
I happened to be in Constantinople about that 
date, and 1 inquired with eagerness from our 
intelligent and obliging Greek porter for the 
Athenian newspapers. ‘‘We don’t get the 
papers from Athens,’’ he said—‘‘ the Govern- 
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ment forbids them; but some of our friends 
have got the news by telegraph, and I hope 
you will be glad to hear that Tricoupis is suc- 
cessful.’’ ‘*Good news,’’ I said. ‘* Yes,’’ he 
replied, in Greek which was almost classic and 
was clear enough even to my unpractised ear, 
‘*good news, and not for Greece only, but a 
common benefit to all the Hellenic race; for 
Mr. Tricoupis is the one man of dignity and 
worth on whom we can all depend.’’ I give 
the exact words of this young Greek because 
they contain several significant points in a nut- 
shell. The Greeks of the Levant genera!ly 
have been keenly interested in the late contest. 
The Neologos of Constantinople had nearly 
two sides filled with news of the election, and 
a most sensible leader on the lesson and conse- 
quences of it. The meaning of this is, that the 
Greek peoples who live under Turkish misrule 
do not forget Hellas; they still look towards 
Athens. When they make an occasional pil- 
grimage thither, it seems to them an embodi- 
ment of that law and civilization and liberty 
which they do not possess; and they rejoice 
heartily and with an enlightened sympathy 
when that small kingdom which is the starting 
point, if not the goal, of their aspirations, has 
been safely tided through a crisis of its exist- 
ence. If they are no longer so sanguine as to 
defer the christening of their children for the 
time when the ceremony may take place in the 
mosque of St. Sophia, they still dream of a 
magnificent Hellenic State in which Constan- 
tinople shall recall the glories of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

The crisis which the elections seem to have 
terminated was really most acute and fraught 
with the gravest possibilities. In March, when 
I reached Athens, the paper currency was at a 
discount of 50 per cent. This discount mea- 
sured the recent results of Mr. Delyannis’s 
financial management. He bad contrived to 
reach the quarterly payments without provid- 
ing for the expenses of the Government. While 
he remained Minister of Finance, the banks 
refused to accommodate the Government with 
aloan. The situation was so grave that the 
King felt obliged to demand the resignation of 
Mr. Delyannis, which, with that assurance 
which has never failed him, he refused to tender, 
alleging that he was still supported by a ma- 
jority of the House. The manner of this re- 
fusal, as well as the previous conduct of the 
Prime Minister, was offensive to his Majesty, 
and was purposely offensive. When the King, 
finally, exercising an unusual but legi imate 
prerogative, felt obliged to dismiss his Minis- 
ter, there were a few hours at Athens when 
the germs of a revolution seemed to be break- 
ing out. It is generally believed that Delyan- 
nis had tried to tamper with the army, and 
was interrupted in his plans by the active ini- 
tiative of the King. The new Ministry which 
succeeded was purely temporary and interme- 
diate; the Chamber of Deputies was soon dis- 
solved, and the election was set for the 15th of 
May. 

In discussing the situation before the elec- 
tion, some shrewd authorities maintained that 
the King had made a mistake—that he had 
been over-anxious and hasty; that he ought to 
have given Mr. Delyannis more rope. Mr. 
Delyannis had already shown that he had 
many lives. His fiasco when, six years before, 
he nearly drew the country into a Turkish 
war, and was obliged to resign in face of the 
blockade and of a Turkish army, as the only 
solution of the emergency, would have been the 
death of most politicians in most countries. 
But this adroit demagogue had the most extra- 
ordinary knack of lighting on his feet, and it 
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was felt ‘hat the action of the King might help 
| him to retrieve his situation. As a matter of 
| fact, in the canvass of the country which 
preceded the elections, Mr. Delyannis took the 
attitude of a defender of the rights of the 
people against the encroachments of the 
Crown. His ‘‘ watchword ’’ was Greece for 
the Greeks, and he posed as the true republi 
can who scorned foreign influence and opinion, 
and was not, like Mr. Tricoupis, ‘*‘ a creature 
of Lord Salisbury.’’ He even went so far as 
to hint in his speeches that ‘* the will of the 
people must not be thwarted if it demanded a 
republic. ’’ 
small way the Boulanger of the crisis—a most 
adroit and ingenious mischief-maker, expert 
in the coining of phrases and charges which 


In short, he showed himself in a 


catch the ear of a prejudiced and ignorant 
populace. It may be mentioned, parentheti- 
cally, that in Januapy last he had succeeded in 
passing a regulation which required all for- 
eigners entering the country to present pass- 
ports and to have them viséed—a regulation so 
Turkish (or Russian), so contrary to the pre- 
sent practice of all civilized nations, that 
certain Englishmen, on reaching Corfu, turned 
their backs on the country in disgust, and went 
direct to Cairo without visiting Greece. I am 
glad to say that the regulation almost imme- 
diately fell into abeyance, and no one has 
heard of it lately. 

So skilful was Mr. Delyannis in these arts of 
the demagogue, and so great was his personal 
popularity in the Peloponnesus, that one month 
before the election even the best informed in 
politics did not venture to predict his defeat; 
and all sensib!e, sober minds in Greece as well 
as in the Levant felt the greatest uneasi- 
Yet the 
two questions involved were the solvency 
of the Government and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the stability of the monarchy. 1 was 
surprised to observe this uncertainty as to 
the decision of questions so fundamental. It 
seemed to me that it indicated the lack of any 
considerable body of voters in the country 
whose uprightness and judgment could be 
trusted in an emergency. 
cording an opinion of my own; I am only 
stating the natural inference from the alarms 


ness and anxiety as to the issue. 


I am not now re 


and apprehensions of the most solid men in 
Athens. 

I was much interested in the Greek me- 
thod of conducting a ‘‘ campaign.’’ The news- 
papers, excepting perhaps the Asiu, the more 
immediate organ of Mr. Tricoupis, allow them 
selves all lengths in vituperation and abuse; 
they have a splendid Aristophanic instrument 
in the modern language, and there is no limit 
to the invention of effective epithets. They 
outdo in this respect anything that we are ac 
customed to in the United States. On the 
other hand, | was surprised and pleased to see 
that, on the Tricoupis side at least, the speeches 
of candidates were brief, temperate, and dig 
nified to a remarkable degree. They con- 
fined themselves generally to a simple state- 
ment of the importance of the interests at 
| stake and of their programme for the future. 
There were no appeals to passion, no assaults 
or innuendoes on the reputation of their oppo- 
nents. <A half a column, or a column at most, 
sufficed to report them fully. Such speeches, 
addressed to such an assemblage as I saw at 
Nauplia, for instance, composed largely of 
peasants in their own picturesque costume, 
certainly do great credit tothe methods of the 
canvass. I can hardly believe that they are 
typical. However, the newspapers are the 
real battle-field of the elections, and every one, 
I am told, reads the newspapers; at any rate, 
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the nine-tenths of the population wl 
impart the news to the one-tenth who cannot 
1 do not know how much weight the *‘ de- 


(&aSmiaeans) have in the actual 


monstrations *’ 
results; but it is quite certain that nothing 
would induce the people at large to dispense 
with them. Night after night they occupy the 
minds and bodies of certain hardy and sleepless 
**workers,’’ for nearly a month before elec 
tion day. In Athens, during that period, they 
make life a burden to all lovers of peace and 
quietness. Every night a fresh procession, 
either small or large, makes its appearance, 
not differing much from our displays, except 
that it is accompanied by a noisy crowd shout- 
ing ‘‘zeto’’ and ‘‘ kato’? for friends and foes, 
The torches and carriages vanish before mid- 
night, perhaps; bu 
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blaze continues to hugza and to how! until two 


| or three o'clock in the morning The exercise 


| ing of the opposite party, until the | 





is res} onded to antiphonally by a rival gather 
lungs Of one 
or the other side are «¢ xhausted lL have before 
me a cutting from the Acropolis, which de- 
scribes several such ‘‘ demonstrations '’’ as 
going on in the squares of Athens on the same 
night. The reporter adds, with naive pride, 
if that 


expression may be used, between the contend- 


that a single patrol ‘‘kept the peace,"’ 


ing factions, and that all had retired from the 
field without bloodshed by three o'clock in the 
morning. 

The fact is, that to the uneventful life of the 
provinces the parade and preliminaries of the 
elections are a 
which ther could not lightly part with, There 
are other practices in vogue, however, which 
are much more questionable than the childish 
ness of excessive **demonstrations.’’ It used 
to be the custom in the rural districts for each 
candidate to keep open house during the can 
Vass, and to entertain all comers on a scale 
which resembled the good cheer of the palace 
of Odysseus. This custom is vanishing, but, 
on the other hand, the indifferent voter is 
always sure at this season of an unlimited sup- 
ply of retsinato and of creature comforts. If 
1@ is in debt, he mav be accommodated with a 
ioan; if he must travel a long distance to his 


More- 


such as those 


voting district, his expenses are paid. 
Over, there are certain districts, 
of Spetsa, and Hydhra, and Psara in Eubea— 
‘rotten boroug s,"" they may be called— 
which were granted by the National Assem 
bly of IM3, as a reward for heroic services, 
the privilege of sending a Representative, al- 
though their population is much smaller than 


These 


the required number of 10,000 souls 


| districts are a natural source of corruption; 


or here money can be spent to obvious advan- 
tage, and there is reasonable hope of buying 


| up a majority. In general, the indifferent 


voter may sell his vote as high as or even higher 


than withus. A great dealof money is spent 
by each candidate. 


Few spend less than a thou- 


| sand dollars; I heard credibly of one who ex- 


pected to spend eight thousand. 


Moreover, the mode of voting at the polls 
gives large opportunity for personal influence 
and inspection—for seeing to it that these ex- 


| travagant sums are not wasted. At the poll- 


ing-place each candidate has his name and em- 
blem (that of Mr. Tricoupis was the olive) 
painted ona separate urn; from the upper 
part of this projects a funnel into which the 
voter thrusts his arm when depositing a small 
leaden bullet or ballot. The urn or box is par- 
titioned into two compartments, on one of 
which is painted in white, ‘‘ Yes,’’ on the 
other, in black, ‘‘ No.’’? Behind each urna 
representative of the candidate is permitted to 
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stand, to call out the name of his candidate, 
and even to solicit. votes for him. The inten- 
tion of the law is that the voter shall give 
asecret ballot; but it is quite possible to 
watch from behind the twist of his arm as his 
wrist turns to right or left, towards the white 
or black compartment. Formerly the voters 
made use of written tickets or ballots. The 
present arrangement was contrived to protect 
the rights of the illiterate voter; but it is a 
case of ‘‘ overprotection,’’ and plainly lends 
itself to the purposes of fraud and undue in- 
fluence—I might say, to intimidation. For 
certainly, in the remoter regions of Cepha- 
lonia and Thessaly and the Peloponnesus, 
the churches in which the voting takes 
place (election day is always fixed for Sun- 
day) do not present that peaceful and even 
funereal aspect which the sanctity of the place 
demands, and with which the Australian sys- 
tem familiarizes us at home. Notwithstand- 
ing the presence of soldiers to keep the 
peace, serious affrays and ‘‘ accidents’’ are 
frequent; four such cases occurred in Athens 
on the 15th, and the list of assaults and 
wounds in the provinces is proportionately 
larger. Such a record is not worthy of the 
civilization which, in various directions, the 
kingdom may justly claim. Moreover,’ the 
extraordinary provision which requires the 
voter to cast a ballot, or ball, in all the 
boxes—that is to say, not only in favor of thé 
candidates whom he chooses, but also against 
those whom he rejects—leads itself to tricksy 
combinations and intrigues. It is at the same 
time exceedingly clumsy. On the present oc- 
casion, for instance, the voter in Attica was 
obliged to distribute thirty balls in as many 
urns. It would certainly be an education in 
honest politics if the nation could see its way 
to adopting some modification of the Austra- 
lian ballot. 


The result of the polling on May 15 gave 170 
Representatives for Mr. Tricoupis and 37 for 
all others, about half of whom were claimed 
for Mr. Delyannis. It is quite plain that this 
extraordinary and unexpected majority was 
not the result of systematic bribery and cor- 
ruption. It was, on the contrary, a declara- 
tion of confidence in the statesman who has so 
“often before served his country with honor 
and a practical knowledge of business affairs; 
the statesman whom every traveller must re- 
member for the railways he has encouraged 
and the admirable highways he has had _ built 
in the Peloponnesus and elsewhere. It was 
perhaps still more a spontaneous and hearty 
approval by the people of the recent unusual 
action of the King. It meant that the people 
not only stick by the present Constitution, and 
have no fancy for a republic, but that they 
also adhere to the Kinz personally, as well 
they may—to that wise and upright and con- 
scientious gentleman who for thirty years has 
proved himself without stain or reproach, and 
has watched faithfully over the interests of his 
people. Ifthe crown kad not been involved, 
undoubtedly the Tricoupis majority would 
have been smaller and less decided. As it is, 
the result is a satisfactory testimony to the 
general good sense of the voters of Greece; it 
makes one feel easier as to the future and the 
stability of the kingdom. It may be con- 
cluded that the Greeks are resolved as a nation 
to pay their debts, and to maintain the Consti- 
tution as it stands; it may be concluded that 
they are even proof against the arts of the 
demagogue when the vital interests of the 
State are concerned. They have at present 
condemned and di: missed their Boulanger; the 
newspapers say that he is politically dead. In 
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any other country he might safely be so re- 
garded, but he was a discredited man six years 
ago, and even now he has been reélected to the 
‘* Bou’é,’’ or House of Representatives. 

The immense majority for Mr. Tricoupis 
does not mean so much as it would with us or 
in England. Such a following is in Greece sub- 
ject to rapid fluctuations and changes. When 
Mr. Tricoupis comes to distribute the appoint- 
ments, dissatisfaction will at once arise—there 
are not places enough ‘‘to go round ’’—and 
disappointment willlead to secessions and to 
cabals. Purely personal interests are the 
strongest factor in Greek politics. The integ- 
rity, the experience, and the financial skill of 
Mr. Tricoupis will not necessarily secure long 
life to his administration. Yet it is to the 
credit of the Greeks that when they are among 
the rocks, they know their pilot and have the 
good sense to put him in command of the ship. 
The friends of Greece could wish they had 
more such pilots as Mr. Tricoupis. At present 
they do not make their appearance. 


The policy which Mr. Tricoupis announced 
in his speeches was briefly this: The develop- 
ment of the resources and industries of Greece, 
economy in expenditures, the improvement of 
finance, and, finally, the declaration that it 
behooves the Government of Hellas to interest 
itself in the welfare of all Greeks whereso- 
ever they may be. This latter sentiment has 
been criticised rather scornfully by most of 
the European press. The London Times, with 
that graceful opportuneness which has often 
so endeared the English nation to foreigners, 
remarks that the population of Greece could 
be taken out of a corner of London; and that 
people must pay their debts before they can 
expect to be heard in the councils of the na- 
tions. Yet it is not easy to see how Mr. Tri- 
coupis or any Greek statesman could say less 
with reference to the six millions of Greeks 
who are mostly under Turkish rule. Is it pos- 
sible that the kingdom of Hellas can really 
forget them? They certainly do not for- 
get the kingdom of Hellas, either in their 
lives or in their wills. They are truer patriots, 
perhaps, than their brethren who have a coun- 
try and a civilized government. They are not 
exactly ‘‘slaves,’’ though they like to call 
themselves so; but they have no country, no 
share in any government of their own. The 
Greeks are above all clannish—they are too 
clannish, those who have studied them in the 
Levant complain. Their aims embrace only 
the Greek-speaking peoples; there is nothing 
cosmopolitan in their ambitions. But a na- 
tional existence comes first and cosmopolitan- 
ism comes later. Certainly the Greeks of the 
Levant deserve a better fate than the Scylla of 
Turkish or the Charybdis of Russian rule; 
and who can blame the Greek-speaking peoples 
for looking to one another across the Aigean 
Sea? The bond of sympathy and sentiment is 
strong and close between them, even if it is 
not a bond of blood. ‘They have no steadfast 
and disinterested friends among the European 
Powers; they know that the ‘‘ balance of pow- 
er,’’ not of justice, is that which weighs their 
fortunes. 

If they welcome Americans and defer to their 
opinion, it is because they know that the Ame- 
rican bas the privilege of being disinterested. 
There is, therefore, something pathetic in the 
situation of the youthful kingdom of Hellas, 
with her burden of great traditions, her great 
ambitions, and her comparatively small re- 
sources, It recalls the words of the helpless 
seer in Herodotus: ‘‘The sharpest pang in the 
lot of humanity is to have many thoughts, and 
to control nothing.’’ Yet the Attic salt has 








not lost its savor. The last election was a moral 
victory ; and if one wishes to measure material 
progress, let him compare Athens with Con- 
stantinople—let him look at the neat, and 
tidy, and charming capital of Hellas, with 
its municipal order and conveniences, with its 
beautiful public buildings—let him compare 
these with the insecurity and the heterogeneous 
slovenliness of Constantinople, where each 
nationality, in despair, has been driven to take 
care of its post-office and its citizens—and let 
him remember that from such precedents and 
from a hamlet of a few hundred houses Athens 
has reached its present growth in half a cen- 
tury’s time. Such progress is at oncea sample 
of what has been achieved, and a measure of 
what may be expected from Hellas in the fu- 
ture. M. C. D. 


HENRI BEYLE AND HIS SISTER. 


Paris, June 9, 1892. 


‘LetTREs IntrmEs’ of Stendhal : I saw this 
title-page a few days ago in the shop-window 
of a bookseller. The work had not been an- 
nounced. I said to myself at first: Somebody 
has taken the scrapings of Stendhal, what 
could not be used in the two volumes lately 
published on him, and tried to catch the public 
by amere name. Still, I bought the volume 
and read it, and was agreeably surprised to find 
it very interesting. 

There is no introduction—only a few lines 
from the editor, ‘‘ What we offer to the pub- 
lic,’’? sayshe, ‘‘ is thecorrespondence of Henri 
Beyle with his sister Pauline, with the person, 
consequently, or one of the persons, whom he 
had the least possible interest in deceiving; and 
people will see, we believe, a little of the 
naked soul of the personage through this easy, 
fraternal correspondence; they will discover 
something of the true philosophy of the writ- 
er in his undressed thought.’’ The corre- 
spondence begins in Messidor, An X., which 
means 1801; and I may remark that the terms 
of the Republican calendar are almost always 
retained. Beyle asks his sister to write to him 
regularly once a week, and promises to do the 
same; he will be at a distance her guide and 
educator. 

You are struck at once by the tone of the 
correspondence and by the high degree of cul- 
ture which it supposes in the two correspond- 
ents. ‘‘I will send you a little book of 213 
pages, 18mo, which will give you more ideas 
than all the libraries in the world. It is the 
‘Logic’ of our compatriot, the Abbé de Con- 
dillac. It is useless to speak of this outside of 
the family—people would think me mad to 
send you such a book, and they would think 
you very presumptuous to attempt to read it; 
but, my dear Pauline, let the fools talk and let us 
go our own way.’’ He proceeds to explain 
the beauties of this ‘ Logic.’ If Pauline mas- 
ters the great art of reasoning, there will be 
nothing to embarrass her—the most compli- 
cated cases of grammar, the most difficult cal- 
culations of algebra, will become play for her. 
This passage interests us as showing the influence 
which Condillac, who founded his philosophy 
wholly on sensation, had on the mind of Beyle. 
Was he not essentially a sensualist, in the high- 
est as well as in the lowest meaning of the 
word ? 

Are there many brothers who would write 
to their younger sister such lines as these (Flo- 
réal, An XI.) ? 


‘* You cannot imagine how consoling in afflic- 
tion the study of letters is, and when we reach 
a certain point it is a pleasure which always 
increases. When you have felt the beauties 
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of Corneille, of Racing, of Tasso, etc., you will 
not be able to detach yourself from them; and, 
if you are willing to belp me, you will feel 
them very sensibly six months hence. . . . 
Here are some Italian verses by Vittorio A! 
fieri, one of the greatest poets of the eighteenth 
century; they give me much pleasure.” 


He recommends her to read La Fontaine, “if 
you understand him”; so he did not think it so 
easy to understand La Fontaine, and surely 
there is more in the fables than children can 
imagine. Occasionally he philosophizes a little: 

‘* Tf you were blind, you would have no idea 
of red, green, yellow, of color in general; you 
would have no idea of the moon, you would 
think of the sun only as of a warm body. If 
you did not smell, you would not distinguish 
the smell of a rose from that of a pink. If you 
did not hear, vou would not distinguish a mi 
from a fa. Therefore, all our ideas come from 
our senses. Think much of this great truth.’’ 


This is Condillac in its purest form: ‘‘ Nihil 
est in intellectu. quod non fuerit prius in 
sensu.’? The whole literary work of Beyle is 
pervaded by this doctrine; it made him an im- 
pressionist, a realist, before these terms were 
used as they are now. He talks to his sister of 
Vauvenargues, of Montesquieu; but he always 
advises her to keep her knowledge to herself. 
“For the provinciaux, whatever is reasoning 
is philosophy, and whatever is philosophy is 
odious.” 

‘*T lodge,’’ he writes at another time, ‘‘in 
the sixth story, but just opposite the colonnad 
ofthe Louvre. Every evening I see successive- 
ly the sun, the moon, and the stars disappear 
behind the galleries which have seen the grand 
siecle. I fancy seeing the forms of the great 
Condé, of Louis XIV., of Corneille, of Pascal, 
concealed behind these great columns.’’ It i 
clear that sometimes when he writes to Pauline, 
he writes also for himself, for he recommends 
her to preserve his letters. Take, for example, 
the letter of 9th Pluviose, An XI.: ‘‘ Iam going 
to speak to you,’’ he says, ‘‘of the moral 
principles of literature, of what constitutes 
the beautiful, and of what has induced 
great men to produce the beautiful.’’ The 
letter is really a sort of essay. Beyle tries his 
own strength; he amuses himself; he knows 
that his sister ‘‘ will not understand this at the 
first reading.’’ He constantly refers to 
his poverty, he complains too much of his 
father, and accuses him of avarice. He has 
small debts; he owes money even to his porter, 
and he has pawned his watch. ‘‘ I have been 
nowhere for a fortnight, for want of twelve 
sous in my pocket; I neglect M. Daru [bis 
patron], Gen. Michaud, Mile. Duchesnois [the 
actress].’’ He adds, however, immediately: ‘‘ I 
have never laughed somuch. Three years ago 
I should have been in despair; I have become 
reasonable.’’ Then follows a little essay on 
tedium and the various ways to avoid it. 

Some of these essays are tiresome, others are 
unbecoming, if you reflect that they proceed 
from a brother writing to a sister younger 
than himself. He tells Pauline, for instance, 
not to marry any man with whom she is in 
love. ‘* Al! love comes to an end, however 
violent it may have been, and the more violent 
ends the quickest. After love comes disgust; 
nothing more natural.’’ He asks his sister 
such questions as, ‘‘ Es-tu amoureuse?’’ He 
makes her the confidante of his own love affairs 
‘* All these little girls here bore me; their ten- 
derness is mere grimace and studied grace— 
nothing frank, natural, energetic.’’ In 1807 
he writes from Berlin: 


‘*T have conquered love with infinite pain, 
and, since I must say so, with tears. I was so 
agitated at seven o'clock in the evening, the 
moment when the question of my departure 
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was to be settled, that Iran about the streets 
of Brunswick like a madman. I pane before 


the windows of a little girl for whom I havea 
passion. I felt torn. However, honor was 
stronger than love; I went to the Maréchal 
and told him that I wanted to go.”’ 

There is a certain Mina whom he calls 
Minette. ‘‘I have no more taste for Minette, 
the fair and charming Minette, this soul of the 
north whose like I have never seen in France or 
in Italy.’’ His sister was then twenty-two years 
old; he constantly advises her to marry a 
good man, inferior to her in intellect, whom 
she could easily rein and rule; a rich man if 
possible. The two great qualities of a hus- 
band are ‘‘ (1) notatyrant; (2) rich.’’ Beyle 
has perhaps an excuse in the character of his 
sister; she seems to have been a very mascu- 
line person, too masculine even for him. We 
infer this from a letter written from Ger- 
many (November 25, 1807): ‘' What makes 
follies so fatal to great souls lojlged in femi- 
nine bodies is the fact that people always attri- 
bute them to a contemptible cause. The most 
intellectual young man, and most in love, 
would not marry you if twenty or thirty 
ladies assured him that they had seen you run- 
ning in the streets in the evening in men’s 
clothes.’’ He supposes that his sister answers: 
‘* But Lam too much bored; I cannot continue 
this monotonous life.’’ ‘* Yes, but reflect that 
when there is a scandal, you can no longer find 
a husband.’’ He always advises her to be first 
married, ‘‘A woman must first be married; 
that is what people demand of her. After that 
she does as she pleases.’? His sister was mar- 
ried in 1808. ‘*How did you bear it? were 
you firm or weak? . . . Adieu, dear ma- 
dame. Study yourself in this great cir- 
cumstance. Marriage is like the stage of a 
theatre which you ascend from the pit. It 
seems large so long as you do not see the de- 
corations behind. ’’ 

You will find all of Beyle in this curious cor- 
respondence—his cynicism, his materialism, 
his mania for analyzing passions, his dog- 
matism. He is never tired of abusing French- 
men for their vanity, but he is himself the 
vainest of all men—perpetually speaking of 
him elf, of his smallest sensations, of his likes 
and dislikes; and with all this, which is not 
done to create any sympathy for him, an ex- 
traordinary clearness and terseness, a total ab- 
sence of prejudice, an intense love of truth in 
all things, sometimes a curious sentimentality 
which contrasts greatly with the rest of his 
character—when he speaks, for instance, of 
music, of the emotions which it excites in him, 
when he speaks of Italy, its scenery, its monu- 
ments. Here and there, with much sobriety, 
there is an heroic note, as when he speaks of 
the battles of Napoleon, of his friends of the 
grande armée; but this heroic note has no- 
thing of what we now call chauvinism: itis very 
simple and all the more powerful. 

The most characteristic trait of the corre- 
spondence is the curiosity of Beyle about man- 
kind and human nature. The world is to him 
a most delightful spectacle. He has a passion, 
a sincere passion, for society, he never wearies 
of making minute observations about men and 
women. The knowledge of the human heart, 
with all its intricacies and obscurities,is to him 
the supreme knowledge; his psychology is en- 
tirely founded on the doctrine of Condiilac, on 
sensation. 


*‘The finest secret Ican give to you,’’ he writes 
to his sister, ‘‘is to study the heart and the 
head of man. You know the heart wel], your 
ardent soul has explained it to you; the head 
remains to be studied. I will send to you the 
‘Ideology’ of Tracy f we are for- 


tunate enough to live to be old, we will live in 
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the same house and we will spend the evening 
of our life agreeably, in making a list of the 
passions, vanities, ambitions, hatreds, ete., 
and of the states of passion, hope, enjoyment, 
despair. Observe the habits of the souls of 
such men as D., who lies at every word you 
say to him, and write near every name the 
feature which you have seen developed in 
him."’ 


Beyle did what he recommended to his sister 
to do: he studied the coméddie humaine syste- 
matically—too systematically, for it is impossi- 
ble not to see in the *‘ Chartreuse de Parme ’ 
and in ‘ Rouge et Noir,’ his two masterpieces, 
a clear trace of the doctrines which he parades 
incessantly in his correspondence. Every hu 
man character is explained to him by what we 
now call, after him, a master passion ( passion 
maitresse). Every state of the heart ant of 
the mind is the result of a Sort of crystalliza- 
tion of sensations or of thoughts round a cer- 
tain nucleus. 

This correspondence, on the whole, though 
it is at times quite unpleasant, will interest all 
who consider Beyle one of the most original 
writers of our time. It is a pity that the edi- 
tor does not give you the slightest detail about 
Beyle’s sister, about her life, her marriage 
We cannot, from the correspondence itself, re 
construct her life. The correspondence ends 
in 1814, with the French Empire. It may be 
that there will be another volume. So far we 
have only the letters written by Beyle from 
Germany, and during a short period from 
Paris, in 1810; from Russia in IS!I2, from Na 
voy and Italy in IS14. 


Notes. 


Henry Stevens & Son, 39 Great Russell 
Street, London, promise for next month Hen- 
ry Harrisse’s ‘Discovery of North Ameri- 
ca,’ ‘‘a critical, documentary, and historic 
investigation, with an essay on the early car- 
tography of the New World,’ ete. This im- 
portant work by the foremost investigator in 
the field will make a quarto volume of S00 
pages, with 23 plates and many illustrations in 
the text, and will be issued to subscribers (up 
to July 11 for American orders) in three styles, 
ranging in price from £5 to £12 16s. Only 360 
copies are to be printed. 

Only 500 copies will be printed of Mr. Austin 
Dobson's edition of Fielding’s ‘Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon,’ and 300 of George C. Na- 
pier’s new work on ‘The Homes and Haunts 
of Tennyson,’ profusely illustrated, both of 
which are announced by Macmillan & Co. 

The ‘‘ Stanford *’ ‘ Dictionary of Anglicized 
Words and Phrases,’ edited by Dr. C. A. M. 
Fennell, shortly to be issued by the Cambridge 
(Eng.) University Press, deals with 270 quota- 
tions, 1,800 phrases, and 10,880 words, and 
gives some 40,000 illustrative quotations. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press several 
il ustrated volumes: ‘A French Ambassador 
at the Court of Charles I].—Le Comte de 
Cominges,’ edited from his unpublished corre- 
spondence by J. J. Jusserand; ‘Japan in Art 
and History,’ by Félix Régamey; and ‘The 
Fairy Tales of India,’ collected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs. The same firm wil!) publish 
‘The New Exodus,’ Harold Frederic’s letters 
te the New York Times on the condition of the 
Jews in Russia; ‘ Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, 
Goethe, and other German Poets,’ translated 
by Frances Hellman; ‘ Temperament, Disease, 
and Health,’ by Com. F. E. Chadwick; and 
‘Hygienic Measures in relation to Infectious 
Diseases,’ by George H. F. Nuttall, M.D. 

Harper & Brothers will publish next week a 
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new volume of poems by Will Carleton, enti- 
tled ‘City Festivals’; ‘ Mrs. Keats Bradford,’ 
a novel by Maria Louise Pool; and ‘ The Magic 
Ink, and Other Stories,’ by William Black. 

LD. Appleton & Co. willsupply the American 
market with W. H, Hudson’s remarkable work, 
‘The Naturalist in La Plata’; and have nearly 
ready also the following: ‘ Controverted Ques- 
tions,’ by Prof. Huxley; ‘The Hope of the 
Gospel,’ by George MacDonald; and ‘ Western 
Canada,’ by Ernest Ingersoll, uniform with 
Prof. C. G. D. Roberts’s guide-book, ‘ Eastern 
Canada.’ 

Ginn & Co, have in preparation a students’ 
edition of Bulfinch’s ‘Age of Fable,’ wrought 
over by Prof. Charles Mills Gayley of the 
University of California, with nutes, cuts, and 
maps. 

‘Paddles and Politics Down the Danube’ 

will be the title of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s col- 
lected articles relating his canoe voyage on 
that river. It will be issued by Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 
- The papers on Carlyle published by Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy in the Contemporary Re- 
view have been collected into a volume called 
‘Conversations with Carlyle’ (Scribners). 
They give, on the whole, a pleasant impression 
of the irascible Scot, as seen from the side of 
an intimate friendship of forty years’ duration, 
and go no small way towards counteracting 
the idea, left by many of the later publications 
about him, that he was always domineering 
and unsympathetic. Moreover, they preserve 
a large number of his piquant and forcible 
opinions on writers and books, in which, if his 
inherent limitations are revealed, a good deal 
more than his ordinary kindliness is shown, 
with much of his best insight. Sir Charles 
touches lightly upon the question of Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s happiness in her marriage. Heevidently 
thinks husband and wife to have been suffi- 
ciently compatible, but promises hereafter to 
recur to ‘‘ the chief misapprehensions current 
in later years about the Chelsea household.’’ 

Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ as 
edited by Charles G. Crump (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan), is con- 
cluded with the newly issued sixth volume, 
of which the frontispiece is a view of the Villa 
Gherardesca at Fiesole. The opening conver- 
sation, between Landor, English Visitor, and 
Florentine, is one of the most incoherent of the 
whole, and has been most (and most carelessly) 
tinkered, so that the variants require an appen- 
dix in addition to the footnotes. It is also one 
which would naturally suggest an index of 
opinion and bistorical anecdote for the entire 
series, but this has not been undertaken. A 
bibliography of the Conversations, by Lucy 
Crump, follows the appendix, giving the dates 
of first appearance, which are usually but not 
uniformly, in this edition, supplied in con- 
nection with the respective conversations them- 
selves. 

Macmillan & Co. have brought out a second 
edition of the translation of Nageli & Schwen- 
dener on the Microscope. The original treatise 
has an established place as perhaps the fullest 
exposition of the theory of the microscope as 
an optical instrument, from the physical and 
mathematical standpoint. The translation 
was made under the supervision of Messrs. 
Crisp and Mayall of the Royal Microscopical 
Society of London. A fire in the printers’ es- 
tablishment destroyed the ‘‘ copy ’’ of the last 
part of the work, and it is to be regretted that 
this has not yet been supplied, though the di- 
vision of the subjects gives independent and 
substantial value to the work without the final 
chapters, 





The Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s ‘ Play Hours and 
Half-Holidays’ (Macmillan) was first pub- 
lished some thirty years ago, and is the story 
of two English lads at school. Little is said 
of their indoor life, but much stress is laid on 
the discoveries made by the boys concerning 
the character and habits of birds and animals, 
the art of fishing and the making of artificial 
flies, the collection and preservation of butter- 
flies, the location and nature of plants and 
minerals. In short, the book is an account of 
many of the excursions into different fields of 
natural science which boys generally make 
sooner or later. It is all toldin a way that can 
hardly fail to create a desire to follow in the 
path the two lads travelled. If the style is 
somewhat stilted at times, this defect is com- 
pensated by the author’s genuine sympathy 
with boys and their ways. 


One of the founders of the Grolier Club, Mr. 
William Loring Andrews, has recently printed 
& little book on ‘Roger Payne and His Art,’ a 
short account of Payne's life and work as a 
binder (New York: The De Vinne Press). 
Among the illustrations are a reproduction of 
the etching which represents Payne in his 
workshop and seven books bound by him— 
these last being admirably reproduced by Mr. 
Bierstadt’s artotype process with all the deli- 
cacy of colored leather and all the brilliancy 
of gilding. Mr. Andrews is more moderate in 
his claims than are most of those who write 
about Payne. The fact is, and these excellent 
plates are as good evidence as any one could 
wish, that Payne, although an honest and a 
loving workman, is wholly unworthy of com- 
parison with the great binders of France and 
Italy—not merely with the anonymous artist 
who worked for Henry II. of France, or with 
the so-called Gascon, but even with secondary 
Frenchmen like Derome. Still, he is the best 
binder England produced until Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson began to decorate leather covers 
with exquisitely fresh designs. 


Among the multitude of books in the Dutch 
language itself and in other European tongues 
about Holland, there is none treating directly, 
and in the spirit of modern science, of the 
people of the Netherlands. Such a work is 
much needed, in view of the facts that there are 
few foreign students of the Dutch language, 
and that the popular books about it have such 
manifest limitations. In ‘Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandsche Volk’ (History of the 
Netherlandish Peoples), by Prof. P. J. Blok of 
the University of Groningen, we have what 
bids fair to supply the need of students 
who want more than Motley or Davies has 
yet given. The special abilities of Prof. 
Blok have long been known, for he is 
no tyro in the art either of research 
or of expression. With a combination 
of powers which suggests both Freeman 
and Macaulay, he makes the story of the 
Dutch people one of great human interest. 
His style is singularly clear, and he has avail- 
ed himself of the garnered results of the 
geologist, archeologist, philologist, and legist, 
besides digesting the standard narratives and 
monographs. The first volume of his pro- 
jected work comes in the form of a handsome- 
ly printed octavo, with index and colored 
map of the Netherlands in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, from the press of J. B. Wolters of 
Groningen. The text in this yolume treats of 
the Roman dominion, the Frankish epoch, the 
period of the feudal States and their intestine 
strifes; the rise and power of the counts, 
bishops, and nobility, the various fortunes of 
the common people, and the emergence of po- 
litical life in the form of States. The suc- 





ceeding volumes will show the development of 
the nation in the centuries succeeding the 
thirteenth. 

Baron Alexander von Artin’s ‘ Kaspar Hau- 
ser: Des Rathsels Lisung’ (Ziirich: Schmidt) 
contains nothing new except two documents, 
namely, a letter of the Grand-duke Ludwig I. 
to the Minister von Berstett, dated June 5, 
1828, and an extract from the diary of a 
prince to whom Von Berstett confided this 
letter on his death-bed, with the strict in- 
junction not to publish it until fifty-five years 
after his decease. Von Berstett died February 
16, 1837, and when theappointed term expired, 
February 16, 1892, the son of the aforesaid 
prince gave the letter to Von Artin for publi- 
cation. If these documents are genuine, they 
prove conclusively that the foundling of 
Nuremberg was the legitimate heir to the 
crown of Baden. The brochure has already 
passed into the fourth edition. We may men- 
tion here that ‘The Story of Kaspar Hauser, 
Drawn from Authentic Sources,’ by Mrs. 
Elizabeth E. Evans, the first complete and 
consecutive account of this mysterious per- 
sonage in the English language, will be is- 
sued early in September by Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., London. 


In a new volume of ‘ Essais sur la Littéra- 
ture Contemporaine’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy), 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has gathered a dozen 
or more articles originally contributed to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and dealing wholly 
with the books of the present—with M. Sully- 
Prudhomme and with the new school of the 
Symbolists, with the Impressionistic theory of 
criticism as practised by M. Anatole France 
and M. Jules Lemaitre, with Naturalism on 
the Stage, and with the Novel of the Future. 
Perhaps the boldest of his articles is a defence 
of literature itself against the sneers of M. 
Rousse, who was elected to the French Aca- 
demy because he was a distinguished lawyer. 
But, whatever subject he discusses, M. Brune- 
tiére speaks in no uncertain tones, and he is 
always worth listening to. 

The French author has a means of profit not 
possessed by American authors: he may ar- 
range for a succession of serial publications of 
the novel or book of travels in periodicals of 
decreasing importance. While the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and L’ Illustration and Le Temps 
contain only novels hitherto unprinted, many 
minor Parisian periodicals and most of the 
provincial newspapers are satisfied to offer 
their readers literary matter already printed 
in some other publication, and even after it is 
for sale over the counter in book form. La 
Lecture, for example, was founded two or 
three years ago to publish only first-rate lite- 
rature in this second-hand manner; and it was 
so successful that the same publishers brought 
out La Lecture Rétrospective, to contain the 
writings of recently deceased French authors. 
Like most French reviews, La Lecture appears 
twice a month. The same principle is now to 
be applied toa new weekly, La Revue Hebdoma- 
daire (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie.), which 
is to be chiefly eclectic, like La Lecture, with 
original articles on politics and music and the 
fine arts. 


Readers of L’ Art are familiar with the pro- 
litic ornamental designs in head and tailpieces, 
borders, cartouches, etc., of J. Habert Dys. 
This artist has begun a series of livraisons 
without text, entitled ‘ L’Ornement Pratique: 
Documents d’aprés nature’ (Paris: Librairie 
de L’Art). Each contains four plates of 
studies, as, of flax, primroses, pinks, grasses, 
and sprays; or, in another line, of cats, owls, 
etc. These are cleverly drawn, and many bor- 
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rowers Will be glad to put them to ‘ practical’’ 
account. 

The Danzig and Berlin sheets of the fine 
Perthes Map ot the German Empire are now 
procurable (New York: B. Westermann & Co.). 
There remain nineteen of the total twenty- 
seven to be issued. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its forty-first meet- 
ing in Rochester, N. Y., from August 16 to 
August 24. 


—It is known to most readers that the Spa- 
nish Government has arranged for a series of 
intervational celebrations to be held in Spain, 
during the coming autumn, for the commemo- 
ration of the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. In response to the 
invitation of the Spanish authorities, our 
Congress, by a recent act, has made provision 
for the representation of the United States 
at the most important of these celebrations, 
known as the ‘‘ Historico-American Exposi- 
tion,’’ to be opened in Madrid on the 12th day 
of September next, and President Harrison 
has already appointed a Commission to preside 
over all arrangements that may be made in 
the name of the United States to this effect. 
It is greatly to be regretted that, owing to 
the late date at which Congress acted in the 
premises, the time for preparing an exhibit 
on the part of the United States is so short. 
The Exposition will be conducted, in the 
strictest sense of the word, according to the 
comparative method, and will consist of two 
great sections, one of which is known as the 
‘* Historico-European Exhibition *’ and the 
other as the ‘* Historico-American Exposition, ’’ 
The former will represent the state which the 
European continent had reached, in its social 
development, in its industries and its arts, 
at the date of the discovery of the New World, 
while the latter will exhibit, under similar 
heads, the pre-Columbian social status of Ame- 
rica and the social status of America contem- 
poraneous with the conquest and settlements 
effected by European nations. In this way 
the two Expositions, standing side by side, 
will each have a double interest because of 
the cross-lights which the one will shed on the 
other. There are three sources from which 
they will be fed: Museums and establish- 
ments under national control; university cabi- 
nets and private collections; and treasures 
belonging to religious corporations. Congress 
has authorized the Commissioners from the 
United States to select from the archives of 
the Federal Government, from the National 
Museum, and from the various executive de- 
partments at Washington such pictures, books, 
papers, documents, and other articles ‘‘ as may 
relate to the discovery and early settlement of 
America, and to the original inhabitants there- 
of.’? The Commissioners are further author- 
ized to secure the loan of similar articles from 
other museums and private collections, and to 
arrange and install the whole as ‘‘ the exhibit 
of the United States.’’ 


—The Commission on the part of the United 
States consists of Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S.N., 
Commissioner General, with Dr. James C. Wel- 
ling, President of the Columbian University, 
and Dr. George Brown Goode, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, as Ad- 
junct-Commissioners. The Commission has 
issued a circular, explaining the purport of the 
Exposition, from which we take the following 
extract: 

The Commission invites the codperation of 
persons having objects of any kind suitable 
for exhibition on this occasion. The collec- 
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tions will be returued in January. Objects 
intended for the World's Columbian Exposi 
tion in Chicago may, by a special arrange- 


| sponlence of Maj.-Gen Wait Stull Winthrop 


ment, be forwarded direct from Madrid to | 


Chicago in ample time for installation. 


It is especially desired that authors and | 


publishers of books relating to the periods of 
discovery and conquest, and the colonial his- 
tory of the several European settlements in 
America, shallexhibit them. The Commission 
and its staff will give special attention to the 
effective presentation of such publications. 

Exhibits will be forwarded without charge 
to Madrid, and returned to the exhibitor free 
of expense, the Commission bearing the cost of 
transportation, and becoming responsible for 
the effective labelling and installation of the 
objects. Ail objects should be forwarded to 
Washington, if possible, before the first of 
July, addressel to the Madrid Commission, 
care of the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. 


—More than fifty lectures on subjects con- 
nected with the discovery of America have 
already been read before the Madrid Ateneo. 
When that chief literary and scientific society 
of Spain debated the question, in June, 1800, 
how it could best contribute to the celebration 
of the centenary of the discovery, it approved 
the proposition of the Chairman of the histori 
cal section, Sefior Moguel, that a series of 
public should be given by 
leading scholars, the happy innovation be- 
ing made of extending invitations to Portu- 
guese and American 
and elaborate programme 
upon began with an _ inaugural 
February 13, 1891, by the Prime Minister of 
Spain, Canovas del Castillo, himself a distin- 
guished historian. Then the orderly course 
was fittingly opened with a lecture on the 
‘* Notions of the Ancients on Atlantic Lands.”’ 
Next came the Portuguese historian and states- 
man Oliveira Martins, with a discourse upon 
the ‘‘ Discoveries of the Portuguese anterior 
to Columbus.’’ Out of the long list of pre- 
fessors and literati who followed, worthy of 
mention seem several of the Ministers from 
the South American republics to Spain, and, 
in particular, Fernandez Duro, who spoke of 
the first voyage, principally with the aim of 
recovering for Martin Alonso Pinzén the glory 
which the lecturer thought his due in connec 


conferences 


specialists. The long 
finally decided 


address, 


of the Spanish Navy, who argued that the 
‘* First Land Discovered by Columbus" was 
the island of Guanajani; Sefiora Emilia Pardo 
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younger son of the Connecticut Governor 
He was, according to Samue! Sewall, who 
succeeded him as Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, ‘‘a very pious, 
New England man’ 


prudent, uragious 


“ 
and Sewall had no 


| higher praise for any one than to call him a 


(typical) New England man. Winthrop’s 


seemingly Puritanic name was a triple union 
| : } 


| of family surnames. He left a great real 





property to his son and daughter, but died in 


testate, though he had drawn upa will; and the 
litigation which ensued forms a large topic 
in the latter half of the volume 
lists are given of the persons invited to his fu 


Curious 


neral, with indications as to their provision 
with gloves, scarves, rings, and escutcheons, 
Sixty gold rings cost £68. Sewal!, of course, 
was in his element as one of the bearers, and 
was ready in due time to make the widow his 
wife, had she responded to his blandishments 
The drapery of the mourners produced item 
ized bills for ‘* Etalian crape,’’ ‘‘allamode, 
**valoom,’’ and other stulfs; and the military 
tradition of the deceased called for drum 
covers, ‘‘cullers,’’ halberts, and half-pikes 
The troubles of his son John at New Lon 
don now began with the estrangement of 
his sister Anne and her husband 
Lechmere over the settler 


Thomas 


nent of the es- 





tate. Lechmere furnishes the thread that 
gives the most unity to the volume, and while 
the editors are doubtless right in belittling the 
numerous letters from his pen they have su; 

pressed, those retained bave the racy quality 
of an informal, easy-going nature, quite aliur- 
ing amid so much primness and respectability. 
Before be ‘* turned catt in pann”’ with his 
brother-in-law, he proved the sincerity of his 


profession that ‘‘a hearty welcome with 
mean things is better than otherwise."’ He 
uses a great many nicknames in his fa 
miliar letters, and indulges in much delightful 
gossip about immigration from the North of 
Ireland, which he mistrusted as much as the 
Bostonians of iS3)'’SO did that from the 
South; about the sudden freezing of the harbor 


and its unbinding by a michty January thaw, 


| ete. He even dared to write of ‘‘ a memorial], 
tion with the event; Capt. Patricio Montojo | 


Bazan, whose theme was ‘* The Franciscans | 


and their Influence in the Discovery of Ameri- 
ca’’; and Luis Vidart, who made the 
sensation of all by his two lectures on ** Co- 
lumbus and Bobadilla,”’ 
Spanish Ingratitude.’’ The first was a vehe- 
ment attempt to rehabilitate th 
dubbed *‘infamous’’ by Roselly de Lorgues, 
of which the patriotic motive may be seen in 
the assertion: ‘‘ It must be clearly said that 
the opprobrium with which it has been sought 
to stain the memory of the Comendador Fran- 
cisco de Bobadilla, de} reciates and biackens all 
the glory which Spain attained in the discovery 
of the New World.”’ A like note marked Vi- 


greatest 


and *‘ Columbus and 


Governor 


dart’s second lecture, in which he essayed to | ! S site: 3 
: | contains felicitous translations of the Eyr- 


demolish that part of the ‘* Columbus legend 
which asserts that Columbus died in neglec 
Ateneo con- 
ferences, if they have made no striking contri- 


Alt« gether, these 


butions to knowledge, are yet bighly signifi- 
cant of the persistence of the literary tradition 
in Spain. 


—The new volume of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society constitutes 
Part VI. of the Winthrop Papers, which here 
ange in date from July, 1675, to March 25, 
1728, and are cerived from the later corre- 


| excerpted and published. 





or somewhat else, of Doctr. [Cotton] Mather 
& some other gent!. concerning the customes 
of the times; but in my weake opinion, not 
withstanding its authors, I think it isthe emp 
tiest thing I ever read in all my life.’’ Mather 
would have figured much more than he does in 
this series but that his letters had already been 
Lechmere has been 
slighted in the poor index, which is neither 
accurate nor full nor very intelligently made. 
There are ten pages of valuable facsimiles of 
autographs of the writers of the several letters. 
The next volume will contain selections from 
the correspondence of John Winthrop, F.R.S., 
for the remainder of his life. 


The second volume of the ‘‘ Saga Libra- 
ry,"’ edited by William Morris and Eirfkr 
Magnusson (London: Bernard Quaritch), is 
entitled ‘ The Story of the Ere-Dwellers,’ and 


byggja Saga, and a fragment of the Heidar- 
viga Saga (‘‘The Story of the Heath-Slay- 
ings’’). This last saga is said to be unques- 
tionably the oldest of all the sagas of Iceland, 
and its quaint language has never before been 
turned into English. Of the Eyrbyggja Saga 
Walter Scott made an abstract in English, 
with the help of an old Latin version, in 
1813, and it was printed in 1814 in the 
unbappy Henry Weber’s ‘ Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities,’ and reprinted, in 


1847, in Mr. Blackwell's edition of Mallet’s 
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‘Northern Antiquities.’ The present volume 
is nearly twice as large as the first one of the 
series, the text filling 259 pages, and the intro- 
duction and notes a full hundred more, while 
the indexes extend to some ninety additional 
pages. Thisincrease in the size of the vol- 
umes, due to an enthusiasm on the part of 
the editors which the intelligent publisher 
is loath to repress, has led Mr. Quaritch to 
make a modest advance in the price of the 
books, from 5s, to 7s. 6d. each volume. It 
is to be hoped that this slight increase will 
not deter librarians from subscribing for 
the series. The books contained in it are 
of permanent value and of high literary 
excellence, and as the edition is small, the 
volumes are likely to go out of print and rise 
in price. The next four numbers—in the 
printer’s hands—are to contain an entirely 
new tran:lation of the well-known ‘ Heims- 
kringla’ of Snorre Sturleson, with a speciai 
map and voluminous notes. Some improve- 
ment is desirable in the way of proof-reading, 
and it would be a gain to abandon, in future 
volumes, the antiquated method of dividing 
up the index under various heads (in this case 
there are five separate alphabets, besides sub- 
alphabets), and substitute one general alpha- 
bet, retaining, however, the interesting notes 
inserted in the index. 








GEORGE MASON.—I. 


The Life of George Mason, 1725-1792. By 
Kate Mason Rowland. Including his 
Speeches, Public Papers, and Correspond- 
ence. With an Introduction by Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee. 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892. 


In these comely and copious volumes we have 
a genealogy of the Mason family of Virginia; 
a biography of George Mason of Gunston Hall, 
the Planter Statesman of the Revolution; an 
abbreviated history of his times; a collection 
of his writings, speeches, and letters, so far as 
they can now be recovered; and a commentary 
on the political principles and opinions of 
which he was the distinguished advocate. 
Miss Rowland does her work co carefully that 
we can but regret the loss of much valuable 
material which, in the changes and chances of 
a hundred years since George Mason’s death, 
has failed to be handed down to us. That some 
of this material was scattered by the havoc of 
war, in the way she recites, we can easily under- 
stand, but much of it was also lost from the want 
of an historic sense in whole communities of the 
American people before the civil war. This 
want was sometimes specially deplorable in its 
effects at the South, where tradition records, 
as Miss Rowland tells us, that the wife of Lud- 
well Lee, son of Richard Henry Lee, converted 
many of the letters of George Mason into 
covers for her preserve-jars, as similar trea- 
sures among the Bland papers are known to 
have served as lining for egg-baskets. In the 
days before the war, Virginia, with all her 
legitimate State pride, was slow to build the 
tombs of her political prophets. Miss Row- 
land makes it apparent, at every stage of her 
narrative, that she is a great admirer of ‘* the 
old social order’? which was based on slavery 
at the South, and she gives us a pleasing pic- 
ture of the baronial independence in which the 
Southern planter lived on his broad acres, 
where he not only was surrounded by his vil- 
lage of negro laborers and artisans and by 
his flocks and herds, but, in the remoter 
spaces, could ride to the hounds and hunt the 
deer within hisowndomains. This segregation 
of the Southern social life was, however, little 





congenial to the nurture of an historic spirit 
among even the members of the ruling class; 
and though men like Washington, and Jeffer- 
son, and Madison abundantly showed that they 
knew the import and value of preserving re- 
cords, their compatriots of a later period have 
often been singularly remiss in giving defini- 
tion and distinctness to the images of worthies 
concerning whom they are justly proud. We 
learn from these volumes, with surprise, that no 
stone at this day marks the grave of George 
Mason, though he left five sons to the heritage 
of his honorable fame, as well as to the heri- 
tage of his ample estate. The family grave- 
yard on many a Soutbern plantation was rare- 
ly visited save when its sward was broken to 
receive a new occupant, and so it might easily 
fall a prey to neglect, like that which overtook 
even the family vault of the Washingtons at 
Wakefield before the close of the first half of 
the present century. 

Among the many modifications wrought in 
American character by the storm and stress of 
our civil war, we may count at least as a gain 
the stimulus it has given to the culture of 
studies in American history. The elaborate 
memoir devoted by his grandson to the ‘ Life 
and Times’ of Patrick Henry, as recently re- 
viewed in these columns, may be cited as a 
proof of such studies and of the new popular 
interest to which they appeal. And this be- 
coming memorial in honor of George Mason 
may be gladly welcomed as an evidence of the 
same gratifying fact. 

George Mason of Gunston Hall was born in 
1725. He was a member of the Virginia As- 
sembly in 1759. He was a vestryman of Po- 
hick Church, near Mount Vernon, and was in 
early association with George Washington. 
He drafted the ‘‘Non-Importation Resolu- 
tions ’’ adopted by the members of the Virgi- 
nia House of Burgesses after the House had 
been dissolved by the Governor, Lord Bote- 
tourt, in 1769. In 1773 he wrote the Defence of 
Virginia’s claim to the public lands west of the 
Alleghany Mountains on both sides of the 
Ohio River, and became ever afterwards the 
recognized expositor of Virginia’s pretensions 
under this head. He drew up the ‘‘ Fairfax 
County Resolves ’’ of 1774, pronounced by Ja- 
red Sparks ‘‘one of the ablest and most 
luminous expositions of the points at is- 
sue between Great Britain and the colonies.’’ 
In 1776 he drafted the Declaration of Rights 
and the State Constitution adopted by Virgi- 
nia in expression of her new autonomy after 
the Declaration of Independence. Working 
loyally and zealously in support of American 
independence, he opposed the emission of pa- 
per money and denounced the knavery of legal- 
tender laws. He favored the honest payment 
of private debts due to British creditors after 
the Treaty of Peace, as being required equally 
by common honesty and by treaty stipulation. 
He was selected as a delegate to attend the 
Annapolis Convention called to consult for a 
revision of the Articles of Confederation, but 
did not attend because of illness. He was a 
member of the Federal Convention of 1787 and 
of the Virginia Convention which sat on the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1778. 

Gen. Washington, who knew this neighbor 
of his most intimately in all the relations of 
both public and private life, wrote in 
1779 that he had for George Mason at that 
date an ‘‘ unreserved friendship, ’’ and ‘‘ wished 
for instances in which to testify the sincerity 
of his regard.’’ Jefferson said of Mason that 
he was ‘‘a man of the first order of wisdom 
among those who acted on the theatre of the 
Revolution, of expansive mind, profound judg- 








ment, cogent in argument, learned in the lore 
of former constitutions, and earnest for the 
republican change on democratic principles. '’ 
A brilliant political controversialist has said 
of the Fourth Article in Mason’s Declaration 
of Rights that if, in after days, ‘‘a deluge of 
despotism should overspread the world,’’ this 
single sentence would be sufficient ‘to re- 
kindle the flame of liberty and revive the race 
of freemen.’’ If the tribute does something 
less than justice to the pith and condensation 
of George Mason’s political style, it is only be- 
cause of the too inflated rhetoric in which the 
tribute is couched. 

Yet it is known by all that this political seer 
and sage, who certainly ranked among the 
foremost of the constructive statesmen of Ame- 
rica during all the years of crisis which pre- 
ceded and attended the Revolution, was num- 
bered at last among the most embittered ene- 
mies of the new Constitution framed by the 
Federal Convention of 1787. Early in 1786 we 
find him opposing the impost bill recommended 
by the Continental Congress to the adoption of 
the States, and recommended only as a make- 
shift to meet the crying wants of the Govern- 
ment at that juncture. Madison, who knew 
the strength and influence of Mason, con- 
fesses at this time to his fears about Mason’s 
‘Federal ideas.’? A few months later he 
again expresses a fear that Mason may 
not yet be cured of his ‘‘ anti-Federal 
prejudices.”’ It was but natural that 
these ‘‘ anti-Federal prejudices’’ of a planter 
statesman should be intensified in the latter 
part of the year 1786 by Jay’s negotiations 
with Gardoqui for the provisional surrender of 
the Mississippi River to Spain. We know that 
Gen. Henry Lee, as a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress at this time, was personally 
disposed to favor such a temporary surrender 
on grounds of public policy, though he voted 
against it in obedience to his instructions asa 
delegate from Virginia, and also because he 
foresaw that it would give a handle to ‘‘ popu- 
lar declaimers,’’ as he calls them, in their agi- 
tation against necessary measures for ‘‘brac- 
ing’? the Federal Government with enlarged 
powers. In this latter relation he foresaw and 
foretold that much would depend on the senti- 
ments of George Mason and on his attitude 
before the Virginia Assembly. 

Yet, in spite of all his prepossessions in an 
anti-Federal direction, Mason seems to have 
gone to the Federal Convention with an ear- 
nest desire to codperate in measures which 
should have for their effect to brace the Fede- 
ral Government against the imbecilities and 
anarchy of the Confederation. He avowed 
himself early on the floor of the Convention as 
favoring a government which should operate 
directly on individuals, and not on States, but 
he said that he did not wish to push the experi- 
ment too far. After the Convention had been 
sitting for some five or six weeks, and when 
the dissidence between the small States and 
the large States, as also between ‘‘ National- 
ists’? end ‘‘States-rightsmen,’’ had been ful- 
ly revealed, he did not despair of an accommo- 
dation, and proclaimed that he ‘‘ would bury 
his bones in Philadelphia sooner than expose 
his country to a dissolution of the Conven- 
tion without anything being done.’’ A 
few days later, it is true, he confesses 
much concern at the ‘‘aristocratic prin- 
ciples'’ which some gentlemen had ad- 
vanced in the confidentiai debates of that 
body. With all his republican simplicity, he 
never failed to place civil security before po- 
litical rights, and therefore he openly avowed 
that he had smail faith in the result of elec- 
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tions for an office like that of President of the 
United States, if the choice of a President was 
to be left free to the people at large. He 
thought the reéligibility of the President 
should be absolutely prohibited as the very 
sine qua non of republican stability. The 
toleration of the slave trade till the year 1808 
seemed to him at once a national infamy 
and a public peril. He thought that the pro- 
vision made for the passage of navigation 
laws by a majority vote in Congress would 
for ever put the planting States at the mercy of 
the trading States, and so work to the dis- 
paragement and damage of the former. 
Towards the close of the session, when the 
ultimate shape of the projected Constitution 
had been pretty clearly defined, we find him 
no longer proposing to lay his bones in Phila- 
delphia, but indignantly proclaiming that he 
‘¢ would sooner chop off his right hand than 
put it to the Constitution as it then stood.”’ 


What he then protested within the walls of 
the ‘* secret conclave’’ he hastened, so soon as 
the doors of the Convention were opened, to 
proclaim from the housetops to the enemies of 
the Constitution who stood nearest to him 
among the disaffected and seceding members 
of the Pennsylvania Convention. ‘‘ George 
Mason’s hand in a chopping-box’’ became, 
for months, a by-word of derision among the 
Federalists. It seemed to the friends of the 
Constitution that Mason, in the violence of his 
opposition, was prone to exceed the limits of 
dispassionate debate. Jefferson has remarked 
that there was ‘‘a dash of bitter cynicism ’’ 
in the oratory of Mason whenever ‘ pro- 
vocation made it seasonable.’? Shortly 
after the Federal Convention rose, Wash- 
ington predicted, from his knowledge of 
his neighbor’s character and _ convictions, 
that Mason’s reasons against the Constitution 
‘* would be clothed in most terrific array for 
the purpose of alarming.’’ Madison, in his 
correspondence, soon reports that Mason's 
**licentiousness of animacversion ’’ was said 
to spare no longer even such as were the mode- 
rate opponents of the Constitution; and the 
complaint is made that, growing every day 
‘* more bitter and outrageous in the effort to 
carry his point,’’ he would probably, in the 
end, ‘‘be thrown by the violence of his pas- 
sions into the politics of Mr. Henry,’’ whom 
Madison suspected of squinting at a Southern 
Confederacy. In fact, the opposition of Mason 
to the ratification of the Constitution was, if 
possible, more inveterate and intense than that 
of Henry. Towards the close of the Virginia 
Convention, he held up the spectre of civil dis- 
sension in order to deter the friends of the 
Constitution from forcing it on a reluctant 
people. 

Miss Rowland thinks that some intimation 
concerning the effect of this exciting appeal on 
his part may be gathered from the remarks 
with which Gen. Henry Lee, the ‘‘Light Horse 
Harry ’’ of the Revolution, sought to do away 
with the strong impression which Mason had 
obviously made on his hearers. But she does 
not tell us what it was that *‘the Federal ad- 
vocate’’ said in order to do away with this 
impression. After expressing surprise and 
grief that such language, so well qualified to 
produce the sedition it menaced, should be used 
by ‘‘a character so venerable and estimable,’’ 
Gen. Lee remarked tbat ‘‘if the madness of 
some and the vice of others should risk the 
awful appeal’’ forecast by Mason, he trusted 
that the friends of the paper then lying on the 
table ‘‘ would meet the afflicting call with the 
firmness and fortitude which become men sum- 
moned to defend what they conceive to be the 
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true interest of their country.’’ It will be seen 
that the coming events at Gettysburg and 
Appomattox, even before ‘‘the paper then 
lying onthe table’’ had been quickened into 
life, were already casting their dim shadows 
before them on the walls of the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1788. But how little could Gen. 
Lee foresee that in ‘‘the awful appeal’? at 
which he shuddered, but which he accepted in 
the name of the Constitution, he would himself 
be called, at the head of Federal troops, to put 
down a popular insurrection in Pennsylvania, 
and that his own more distinguished son would 
one day be the serene and intrepid leader of in- 
surgent forces arrayed against the Union in the 
name of the States. And how little could either 
Lee or Mason foresee that, in that collision of 
hostile forces, the very institution of slavery 
which Mason had denounced as bringing ‘‘ the 
judgment of Heaven on a nation,’’ would be 
ground to powder, with a profound sense of 
relief, after the agony was over, alike on the 
part of those who maintained and of those who 
opposed it. In the large logic of human events, 
the mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding tine; and they grind exceed- 
ing fine precisely because they work incessant- 
ly in the intervalla ac spiramenta temporum 
of which Tacitus writes. 


MAITLAND'S SLANG DICTIONARY. 


The American Slang Dictionary. Embodying 
all American and English Slang Phrases in 
Current Use, with their Derivation and Phi- 
lology. By James Maitland. Chicago: The 
Author. 1891, 

‘* DicTIONARIES,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘* are like 
watches: the worst is better than none, and 
the best cannot be expected to go quite’true.’’ 
If the first part of this dictum is not correct in 
all cases, it approaches that result fh most 
The poorest of either of the two things men- 
tioned gives information sufficiently exact 
much more often than it misleads. Therefore, 
those who are fully acquainted with the difti- 
culties that stand in the way of perfection in 
the preparation of dictionaries of any sort can 
hardly fail to be lenient te shortcomings. 
There isso much inevitable drudgery in the 
compilation of the worst of them, there is so 
much inevitable inaccuracy pervading the 
very best, that he must be the most hardened 
of the fierce race of critics who can turn over 
the pages of one of the most ill-executed of this 
class of works and not experience some relent- 
ing feelings. 

Yet it must be confessed at the outset that, 

in the examination of this work, the most ten- 
der-hearted of the tribe will need to call into 
active exercise every relenting feeling he pos- 
sesses, He who would gladly say something 
favorable or else say nothing at all, is paced 
in a peculiarly trying position when called 
upon to notice the present performance. If the 
precise truth must be told, seldom has labor 
been spent to less purpose than in the compila 
tion of this volume. Seldom has the accom- 
plishment of a task of peculiar difficulty fallen 
into hands so ill-equipped for accomplishing it 
properly. The hopeless thing, too, about it is, 
hat it is clear from the introductory matter 
not only that the compiler does in all honesty 
and sincerity think the work to be well done, 
but that he also purposes to continue doing 
more of the same sort. 

Let us now, avoiding generalities, mention a 
few of the many particulars which are calcu- 
lated to make the judicious grieve. The work 
is styled ‘ The American Slang Dictionary.’ It 
uses the definite article in_the title; it would 
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have a great deal of difficulty in establishing a 
claim to the indefinite. So far from being an 
American slang dictionary, there is an exceed- 
ingly small preportion of the words and 
phrases contained in it which are peculiar to 
America. Indeed, the author himself pro- 
fesses that he aims to embody the accepted 
slang of daily use both in the United States 
and in Great Britain. There is surely a cer 
tain degree of impropriety, in such a case, in 
making this country even remotely responsi- 
ble ‘or the contents of the volume. But some 
thin : much worse remains to be said. So far 
from being a slang dictionary, a consider 
able share of its words and phrases cannot be 
regarded as slang at all in the modern sense of 
that term. Furthermore, a large number can 
not be regarded as slang in any sense that term 
has ever had. 

This last is a characteristic which strikes 
the attention on every page. The compiler 
does not really know what is meant by the 
word slang, either in its original sense or in 
the sense in which it is now almost invariably 
employed. This is a peculiarity which he 
shares, indeed, with most editors of this class 
of works, and would not deserve special men 
tion here were it not that, in his case, the usual 
ignorance has attained dimensions unusual- 
ly formidable. The reacer is kept in a per- 
petual state of wonder as to the motives which 
could have influenced the compiler to select 
the vocabulary he has brought together. He 
inserts In this dictionary a number of words 
which were once in good literary use but have 
now become archaic. Yet he assures us in his 
preface that he has found it necessary to ex- 
clude obsolete slang expressions of former days, 
He inserts in it also words that are merely 
provincial or dialectic. Here again he informs 
us that much of the gypsy cant has been omit- 
ted as now unintelligible. It would be inte 
resting to know when the time was that g\ psv 
cant was ever intelligible to the English-speak- 
ing people, or formed any part of what at the 
present time is called slang. Furthermore, he 
inserts in this dictionary technical terms and 
those peculiar to various trades and profes 
sions. Last, and worst of all, he inserts, as 
slang, expressions which have belonged to the 
language of literature from the very outset, 
and have been and still continue to be used by 
he best writers. In truth he has inciuded in 
this collection any word or phrase which for 
any reason happened to strike his fancy as be 
ing at all out of the way, not caring to con- 
sider whether it is se in reality, but knowing 
nething beyond the fact that it is out of any 
way with which he is acquainted. 

Little, too, as have been the pains taken in 
the selection of words, the character of the 
vocabulary is no worse than that of the defini- 
tions. Of these latter many «re inadequate, 
ome are inaccurate. Much of the value of a 
dictionary of any. kind, but specially of a dic- 
tionary of this kind, lies in the illustrative 
quotations it furnishes. This particular vol- 
ume, however, does not furnish a single one. 
The nearest approach it makes to it is the cita- 
tion of some common phrase in which the ex- 
pression occurs; but even of these very few 
are found. Moreover, the information im- 
parted is at times so peculiar that one is led to 
doubt whether the preposterous statement 
made is a perverse misapprehension, or a thinly 
disguised attempt at irony, or simply nothing 


more than the result of combined innocence 
and ignorance. Thus, under Joe Miller, its 
definition as ‘‘an old and oft-told story; a 
‘chestnut, ’’’ is followed by this remarkable 
item of news: ‘‘ One Joseph Miller, an English 
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clown, is credited with the publication of a 
book of moss-covered jests now in the possession 
of Chauncey M. Depew.’’ 

Nor are these the only respects in which the 
performance of the work fails to fulfil its pro- 
mise. On the title-page we are told that this 
dictionary not only embodies all American 
and English slang phrases—which itis very 
far from doing—but also their derivation and 
philology. To illustrate the value of this as- 
sertion let us take the first letter. There are 
in this volume more than a hundred words and 
phrases recorded under the vowel A. Not 
half-a-dozen instances can be found in which 
there is the slightest attempt to give the de- 
rivation; and so far as the necessarily cursory 
examination of the whole vocabulary will jus- 
tify the generalization, we are fairly confident 
that the same proportion will hold good for the 
rest of the alphabet. 

Not that any fault is to be found with the 
omission. Attention is called to it because it 
supplies another instance of the discrepancy 
existing between the announcement in the title 
and the condition of things in the body of the 
work, In itself the neglect to record deriva- 
tions is a positive advantage. The origin of 
slang words and phrases is on the whole the 
most puzzling question of its kind with which 
the studentof language has to deal. The best- 
informed philologist might well refuse to un- 
dertake such a task. If he undertook it, he 
would be compelled to admit that ina large 
number, perhaps in the large majority, of in- 
stances he would be unable to solve the prob- 
lems presented. It is easy to fancy what the 
result would be were the work attempted by 
one possessed of the linguistic acquirements of 
the present compiler. We are not, indeed, 
compelled to resort to our fancy. The deriva- 
tions given, outside of a few instances where it 
is almost impossible to go astray, are remarka- 
ble for their absurdity or for their impossi- 
bility. The editor has not even taken the pains 
to examine the somewhat scanty sources of 
knowledge that exist, and is probably unaware 
even of their existence. 


These observations may have the appearance 
of harsh criticism. To show that this is not 
really the side upon which they err, all that is 
necessary will be to make a strict examination 
of the very first page of the volume; for upon 
that one page, as in most of those that follow, 
the characteristics of improper selection, inade- 
quate definition, and wrong derivation will be 
found exemplified. It contains the following 
eleven words and phrases: A.B., abaft, abeam, 
abide, Abigail, aboard, aboon, about right, 
above one’s bend, above par, above snakes. 
Of these A. B. asa contraction of ‘‘ able sea- 
man ’’ may possibly pass. Abaft and abeam 
are both perfectly legitimate nautical terms, 
and are no more to be reckoned slang than 
‘* starboard ’’ and ‘‘ port.” Then follows abide 
with the phrase quoted, ‘‘ Icannot abide him.”’ 
It is here inadequately defined as ‘to suffer,’ 
though it more plainly means ‘to put up 
with,’ ‘to endure.’ This sense of the word 
goes back to the fifteenth century at least, is 
found from that time on in good writers and 
serious compositions, and, though at present 
not so common as formerly, and perhaps steadi- 
ly tending to be confined to the colloquial 
speech, has never been slang and is not so now. 

The next word—Abigail in the sense of ‘a 
lady’s maid’—is a study in the editor’s 
methods of derivation. He remarks that it 
is ‘said to be from the name of Mrs. Masham 
(Abigail Hill), who, as lady-in-waiting to 
(Jueen Anne, distinguished herself as a mis- 
tress of intrigue.’ A reference to so common 
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a work as Webster’s Dictionary might have 
suggested a doubt as to the correctness of the 
derivation, for in that work Pepys is given as 
an authority for this meaning. But a consul- 
tation of either the Century Dictionary or of 
that of the Philological Society would have 
shown that the word is taken from the name 
of the waiting-gentlewoman in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play of ‘‘The Scornful Lady,’’ 
which in tbe seventeenth century was ex- 
tremely popular on the stage. A further 
consultation of the latter lexicon would, more- 
over, have supplied a quotation exhibiting the 
use of Abigail, in the sense mentioned, as 
early as 1693, some nine years before Anne 
came to the throne. : 

The inability to distinguish between what is 
an Americanism and what is American slang 
is illustrated in the editor’s treatment of the 
next word. Under aboard is given the ex- 
pression ‘‘all aboard.’’ In itself this phrase is 
both legitimate English and ancient English. 
From an indefinite past it has been an order 
applied to those embarking ona vessel. The 
peculiarity of usage in this country of apply- 
ing it to those who are going upon a land- 
vehicle of any sort may be deemed either an 
extension or a perversion of usage; but while 
it is a genuine Americanism, it can with no 
propriety be treated as American slang. An 
observation of a somewhat similar character 
can be made about aboon. It is a form he- 
longing to the northern dialect of England, 
and has nothing whatever to do with slang 
of any sort, and least of all with American 
slang. 

The four phrases which follow can, perhaps, 
be all fairly included under the denomination 
of slang, provided they can all be said to exist. 
They are taken from Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Americanisms.’ One of them—above par— 
in its str#ct sense as referring to stocks, has cer- 
tainly no business here; but in its colloquial 
extension to other matters it may be justly ac- 
corded a place. The last one, however—above 
snakes—must be regarded as extremely suspi- 
cious. It is given by Bartlett as a specimen of 
exaggerated cant for ‘from the ground,’ and 
the only authority adduced by him for its use 
is a sentence taken from Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley’s ‘Travels in the United States.’ It 
has every appearance of an expression originat- 
ed by an individual, and not at all of one cur- 
rent in even the smallest of communities. At 
the same time it is not safe to make any posi- 
tive statement on a point of this kind, for no 
one person can be expected to be familiar with 
the local peculiarities of speech that prevail 
over acontinent. The very preface to the pre- 
sent volume furnishes in this matter an in- 
structive warning as to the danger of general 
assertions. In it the compiler severely censures 
Hotten for mentioning as American slang four 
words which are particularly specified. He 
declares them to be atrocities of which no 
American has ever heard. Yet one of them— 
exflunctify—the present writer has known to 
be used by several persons; and two of the 
others, in a somewhat modified form, have been 
almost equally familiar. 

The examination of every succeeding page in 
this volume would show a state of facts not 
essentially different from that found on the 
first. What, indeed, can be thought of the 
linguistic training or of the judgment of a man 
who puts down, as slang, terms descriptive of 
things peculiar to America, like calumet, 
sachem, wigwam, bayou, crevasse, and eagle 
as a gold coin; or such obsolete or obsolescent 
English words as fardel, featly, frampold, 
dight, skinker, and thole; or such common and 





legitimate ones as athwart, attic, crabbed, 
dazed, dumbfounded, quandary, and even the 
word slang itself? Yet these are merely speci- 
mens of scores and scores of examples that 
could be cited. The truth of the matter is, 
that the compiler of the volume has not ntade 
himself acquainted with the ordinary litera- 
ture of his subject, in spite of the pretentious 
tone of his preface. There he tells us that 
‘*the compilation has been the work of years, 
the information has been derived from books 
of all sorts and men of all classes, and the 
work is offered as an honestly meant and 
painstaking contribution to the literature of 
slang.’? Elsewhere he says that no such col- 
lection as this has ever been made. No work, 
we are told, heretofore published upon this 
subject meets the needs of the educated 
people of the United States in the present day. 
No English one in particular has so much as 
touched upon the great store-house of native 
American slang, which has been born of our 
development and was made necessary by our 
novel conditions. After reading such remarks 
one comes to appreciate fully how something 
more than lively interest and virtuous inten- 
tion is indispensable to the preparation of even 
the most ordinary glossary. Within the past 
two years reviews have appeared within these 
very columns of two English slang dictionaries. 
With all their imperfections, these not only 
contain such words as boom, bonanza, boodle, 
and dude, which we are here informed have 
never been recorded, but they also devote 
pages to quotations illustrative of their use, 
while to this point the volume before us can 
hardly be said to give upa line. Indeed, from 
a large number of the mistakes and misstate- 
ments here found a consultation of some of 
the most common books of reference would 
have saved the editor; and whiie the ambition 
to make a compilation of this sort is creditable, 
it must te said of the present work that it not 
only has no reason to show for its existence, 
but furnishes a good many reasons to suggest 
the desirability of its non-existence. 





Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan: Being an 
Account of the Rise and Progress of Mahdi- 
ism, and of Subsequent Events in the Sudan 
to the Present Time. By Maj. F. R. Win- 
gate. With 30 maps and plans. Macmillan 
& Co. 1891. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 617. 

THE time has not yet come to write a com- 

plete history of the revolt of the Sudanese 

against their Egyptian rulers. Not only is it 
too recent for the various events to appear in 
their true relative importance, but there are 
still urgent political reasons why the part 
borne by England should not be fully revealed. 

These limitations are evident in Maj. Wingate’s 

work, and make it chiefly valuable as furnish- 

ing important material for the future historian. 

He gives an interesting account of the Mahdi 

and the strange system of morals and conduct 

which he and his successor, the Khalifa, incul- 
cate upon their followers, with numerous quo- 
tations from their letters and proclamations. 

The greater part of the book is, naturally, oc- 

cupied with a narrative of the military opera- 

tions in the twelve different provinces of the 

Egyptian Sudan, a vast region without well- 

defined boundaries. The difficulty which 

the reader would have in following the 
course of events in these widely separated 
districts is greatly lessened by an admirable 
series of maps which give the extent of the re- 
volt at the close of each year from 1882 to 

March, 1891. The author, who is the head of 

the Intelligence Department of the Egyptian 
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Army, writes at times with much vigor and 
with not a little descriptive power. At others 
his style is as dry as that of an official report. 
This is especially noticeable in his accounts of 
the sieges and the more than seventy battles 
and skirmishes fought, in which sometimes 
minuteness of detail is carried to an extent too 
great for the patience of any but the purely 
military reader. His work as a whole, how- 
ever, shows constant signs of painstaking and 
conscientious labor, and a complete mastery of 
his subject so far as his means of information 
have permitted. Some of the defects which 
are to be detected in his account are to be at- 
tributed to his official position, and to the pos- 
sibility that the end of the struggle for the 
Sudan may not yet have been reached. 


The culminating point of interest, of course, 
is the fall of Khartum, which was due, not to 
treachery, as has generally been supposed, but 
simply to the delay of the English rescuing 
force. Had Sir Charles Wilson arrived only 
two days earlier than he did, the city would 
have been saved and the whole course of events 
changed. This is apparent from the testimony 
of one of the Arab leaders in the successful at- 
tack, who has since returned to his allegiince 
and is now a respected teacher in the Azhar 
University at Cairo. He says that the Mahdi, 
greatly alarmed at the approach of the Eng- 
lish, determined, with the advice of his princi- 
pal officers, to abandon the siege and retire to 
El-Obeid in Kordofan. One man alone op- 
posed this design and prevailed upon him to 
make one more effort to take the city before 
his retreat. The assaulting column found that 
the ditch which was the principal defence of 
Khartum on the south, had been partly filled 
with mud during the high Nile, and over this 
it made its way into the city, overcoming with- 
out difficulty the feeble resistance of Gordon’s 
exhausted and famishing garrison. 

Another unfortunate mishap in the long 
series of which this book is the melancholy 
chronicle, was the death of King John of Abys- 
sinia. For some time it was believed that ina 
battle with the Mahdists he was killed and his 
army annihilated. It now appears that the 
Abyssinians were completely victorious, and 
that the King, while seated in the centre of the 
captured camp, fell mortally wounded by a 
stray bullet. Upon this his followers imme- 
diately retired to their own country without 
attempting to reap any of the fruits of their 
victory. 

It is difficult to get a clear idea of the opera- 
tions on the Red Sea littoral from Major Win- 
gate’s pages. Apparently at no time within 
the past six years has it been impossible, with 
a very moderate expenditure of men and ma- 
terial, to put an end to the guerrilla warfare 
which has so long desolated this region. As 
we read of the frequent change of commanders 
and the continual sending and withdrawal of 
troops, the impression prevails either that 
there has been no consistent plan for subduing 
the Mahdists, or that there is ground for the 
charge that it is in the interest of Egyptian 
politics that a running sore should be main- 
tained in the country about Suakin. 

Maj. Wingate’s ostentatious refusal to touch 
upon the actual state of affairs at the present 
time in the Sudan, because it would be enter- 
ing ‘‘ into the region of undeveloped plans and 
current political questions,’’ gives color to the 
belief that the reconquest of this country is 
contemplated by the military authorities of 
Egypt. There can be little doubt, however, 


position. It is natural that there should be a 
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strong desire to try the strength of the reorga- 
nized Egyptian army in other than merely de- 
fensive operations on the frontier. A very fa- 
vorable account is given of the new fellaheen 
conscripts, who, under the influence of regular 
pay and humane treatment, have greatly im- 
proved, even developing fair fighting qualities. 
But Maj. Wingate does such scant justice to 
the native officers that the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Francis Grenfell, feels it necessary, 
in his introduction to the book, to apologize 
for the lack of the proper recognition of their 
services, 

Character painting is not one of the author's 
strong points. <A brief outline of the Mahdi’s 
life is given, and there is a fine description of 
his preaching and its effects, but the man him- 
self remains indistinct. He is credited with 
great abilities, but without sufficient evidence, 
since the success of the revolution which he 
headed was due wholly to the weakness of the 
Egyptians, men ‘‘ who robbed without being 
strong, bore arms without having the courage 
to use them, and professed religion without 
confidence in its virtue.’’ The same is true, 
though in a lesser degree, of his successor, the 
Khalifa, of Osman Digna, formerly a merchant 
and slave-dealer at Suakin, and of the bravejfa- 
natic, Nejumi, the greatest leader of them all, 
who fell at the battle of Toski. Much is told 
about them, and yet they have but a shadowy 
existence in these pages. 

Notwithstanding the author’s professed reti- 
cence in respect to the present condition of the 
Sudan, it is evident that the strength of 
Mahdiism as an aggressive force is well-nigh 
exhausted. Father Ohrwalder, one of the lit- 
tle band of European captives who recently 
made their escape to Egypt, estimates that 
three-fifths of the population of the Sudan 
have been destroyed during the past ten years 
through war, famine, and disease. One tribe, 
which in 1880 was 40,000 strong and possessed 
more than 100,000 camels, and was the main 
carrier of merchandise in the Sudan, is now 
‘almost extinct.’’ Maj. Wingate asserts, no 
doubt truthfully, that the only result of the 
revolt to the Sudanese has been the substitu- 
tion of one set of tyrants for another even 
more cruel and rapacious, and that the rem- 
nants of the scattered tribes are now anxious 
for the return of their Egyptian rulers. Their 
new masters are the emirs of the fierce Bag- 
gara, ‘‘the Red Indiaus of the Sudan,’’ who 
inhabit the fertile country to the south of 
Khartum. These Arabs, furious at the sup- 
pression of the s'ave-trade, their chief source 
of revenue, were the first to rise at the call of 
the Mahdi, who chose his successor, the reign- 
ing Khalifa, from among their chiefs. Whether 
this man, who is credited with great cunning, 
will succeed in the formation of a stable Mo- 
hammedan State, having peaceful commercial 
relations with Egypt, it is impossible now to 
say. This, however, is a solution of the ques- 
tion which many having the interests of both 
countries at heart profoundly desire, though it 
may be opposed to the designs of the military 
party to which this author belongs. 

Maj. Wingate’s story closed with a parra- 
tion of the events of 1S89, but in a supplement 
he gives an account of the operations on the 
Red Sea Coast and the occupation of the dis- 
trict of Tokar in February, 1891, a movement 
which has evoked much hostile criticism in 
England. In an appendix there are a number 
of official reports and other papers, such as 


| Gen. Gordon's famous proclamation concern- 
that this will not be attempted so long as Sir | 
Evelyn Baring holds his present responsible | 
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ing slavery, and extracts from Col. Stewart's 
report on the Sudan made soon after the out 


break of the rebellion. 
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The Colonial Era. 
D.D., LL.D. [American History Series 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 18%]. Pp. xviii, 
S48. 

THE present time is an age of ‘‘ series’’ and 

brief handbooks on historical subjects, and 

publishers naturally recognize their oppor 
tunity in the Columbian year. The work 
under review is the first of five volumes 
designed to tell the story of that part of 

America which forms the United States, from 

its discovery to the period of reconstruction 

following the civil war. The planners of this 
series have been wise in their apportionment, 
and have done well to confine the story of 

American beginnings down to 173) within the 

compass of a single volume. It may be ques 

tioned, however, whether it would not have 
been better had they included an account of 
the downfall of the power of France in North 

America in the history of the colonial strug 

gles of which it is the completion, rather than 

yoke it, as they proposed to do, with the story 

of the Revolution of 1776. 

Under considerable limitations of space, 
Prof. Fisher has prepared a most useful hand 
book. Three introductory chapters of less 
than thirty pages in all make reidy the way 
for his real task, the history of the thirteen 
colonies which eventually formed the Ameri 
can Union. That story he divides into two 
portions, making the point of separation the 
English Revolution of 1688. The first part 
treats of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, in the order named—a croup 
ing which allows the differing conditions of 
the Southern, Northern, and Middle colonies 
to be clearly pointed out. In the second por 
tion of the book the narrative is continued to 
the outbreak of the final struggle with France, 
the colonies now being treated in their geo- 
graphic order from north to south. The point 
of division between the two periods is certain 
ly happily chosen, for the Rewolution of 1688 
had an influence in the colonies only second to 
its effects in the mother country. 

In his preface Prof. Fisher acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the works of Winsor, 
Doyle, and Palfrey; but he is everywhere in- 
dependent in his judgments, and 
abreast of current discussion on disputed 
peints. Thus, for example, he holds, in dis 
tinction from the late Prof. Johnston, that in 
Connecticut colony the towns were not prima- 
rily independent communities whose union 
formed the State; while he points out that in 
New Haven colony, on the contrary, they were 
originally self-governing and separate (pp. 
128-130). But the most conspicuous feature of 
Prof. Fisher’s little book is its breadth and 
fairness. His conception of history is very 
different from the narrow view of the late 
Prof. Freeman; not only political events but 
religious thought and social conditions demand 
his attention. The book avoids the dangers 
into which a New England writer on Ameri- 
can history usually falls. It is neither predo- 
minantly political nor theological, and it re- 
cognizes the contributions of other colonies 
than those east of the Hudson to our national 
life. Prof. Fisher is at his best in comprehen- 
sive but compact statement. The accounts of 
the early discoveries and attempts at coloniza- 
tion (pp. 12 29); of the causes leading to the 
settlement of New England (pp. 55-93); and 
of the effect on the colonies of the Revolution 
of 1688 (pp. 207-212) are admirable examples 
of condensed and lucid narrative. 

Nor is the writer’s impartiality less obvious. 
He recognizes the right of King James to re- 
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fuse the innovations proposed by the Puritans, 
while he declares the sovereign’s spirit in 
dealing with that party ‘‘ insolent and arbi- 
trary’’ (p. 101). He admits the hostility of 
the early New England settlers to forms of 
faith and worship differing from their own; 
but he shows that, ‘‘in the absence of a com- 
monly accepted principle of religious liberty, 
each party, in case its opponent should get 
the power, had nothing to look for but subju- 
gation. For one party to give ecclesiastical 
freedom to its adversary was to forge an in- 
strument for its own destruction’’ (p. 107). 
Yet the really tolerant spirit of the Lords of 
Baltimore has full appreciation, though Prof. 
Fisher’s judgment is ‘‘ that the younger Balti- 
more—and in this respect he closely resembled 
his father—while he aimed to provide a safe 
asylum for adherents of his own creed, was 
mainly concerned to build up a lucrative and 
flourishing colony, whatever might be the 
creed of its inhabitants’’; and he points out 
that ‘‘ when religious discussion at length be- 
came sharp [in Maryland], toleration gave 
way ’’ (pp. 65, 107). 

In Prof. Fisher’s view, Roger Williams was 
neither a faultless prophet nor simply a dis- 
turber of the State. ‘‘ He was an enthusiast, 
lacking that ingredient of hatred which turns 
the enthusiast into the fanatic.’? His vaga- 
ries, and the dangers which they brought to 
Massachusetts, led to his banishment; but the 
doctrine of ‘‘soul-liberty,’’ though ‘‘not one 
of the main grounds of his expulsion from the 
colony,’’ is sufficient to give him ‘‘ lasting dis- 
tinction ’’ (pp. 114-116). A similar fairness of 
judgment marks Prof. Fisher’s representation 
of the feelings of the colonies and the mother 
country towards each otber during the first 
half of the eighteenth century (pp. 208-211). 

Prof. Fisher closes with a brief sketch of 
colonial literature, so brief that it is little 
more than a suggestive outline which might 
well have been extended; but from bis judg- 
ment there can be little dissent when he 
affirms: ‘‘ In truth, in the colonial period prior 
to the middle of the last century there were 
only two authors who rise above a merely pro- 
vincial ranx. These were Benjamin Franklin 
and Jonathan Edwards ’’ (p. 319). A chrono- 
logical table of considerable fulness, a bi- 
bliographical note professedly designed for 
‘* younger students,’’ but containing much in 
the way of comment that is of wider interest, 
a good index, and three well-executed but 
rather general maps, complete the book. 

The work is remarkably free from errors of 
statement or typography. The name of the mis- 
sionary at Norridgewock is printed ‘‘ Rasle’’ 
on pp. 214, 346, and ‘‘ Rasles’’ on pp. 229, 230. 
Probably ‘‘ Rale,’? as Mr. Parkman spells it 
from an autograph, would be better than 
either. The publishers of the ‘‘ American His- 
tory Series ’’ are certainly fortunate in the cha- 
racter of their first volume. Prof. Fisher has 
given us a compact, suggestive, and readable 
account of our colonial history—the best brief 
sketch of the period of which it treats. 





History of the Nineteenth Army Corps. By 
Richard B. Irwin, Lieut. Col. U. 8S. V., 
Asst. Adjt. Gen. of the Corps and of the De- 
partment of the Gulf. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
8vo, pp. 528, with maps. 

Con. IRw1n’s book had hardly come from the 

press when the news of his death was also pub- 

lished. Thetask which was his last was that 
on which his heart was set, and he was happy 
in completing it, though he did not live to hear 
the commendations of his comrades and of all 





who are interested in the military history of 
the country. 

A more conscientious piece of work was 
never done. The author spared no pains to 
be accurate, and there are many proofs of 
the bestowal of very great labor on minor 
points which a writer is tempted to neglect. 
The tone is one of candor, and the writer’s 
spirit is a judicial one, with as little of preju- 
dice as possible, and a freedom from rancor 
which is every way admirable. All this is the 
more noticeable and praiseworthy because the 
campaigns of the corps have been the subject 
of much bitter controversy. Some of its regi- 
ments were among thcse which accompanied 
Butler in the first occupation of New Orleans 
by the national forces, and most of the others 
went with Banks to Louisiana in December, 
1862. The campaign in the Teche country, the 
siege of Port Hudson, and the Red River cam- 
paign were the chief events in the experience 
of the corpsin the Southwest. it was then 
brought back to the North, and completed its 
military work in the Shenandoah Valley under 
Sheridan, where it had an honorable part in the 
battles of Opequon, Fisher’s Hil!, and Cedar 
Creek. 


The Louisiana campaigns have been only 
vaguely known, and their military importance 
has been greatly underestimated. A clear and 
soldierly account of them was very much need- 
ed, and this is exactly what Col. Irwin has 
given us. Exceptin the Red River expedition, 
there was very little to apologize for; and even 
there, while the result was unsuccessful, there 
was much which reflected honor upon the of- 
ficers and men of the several divisious that 
made up the army. A candid reader of the 
book will close it with a better opinion of Gen. 
Banks than has been the popular one, for, in 
spite of one or two great errors, his general 
leadership was good, and he had the merit (no 
small one in the eyes of soldiers) that he led 
his troops in person, and was to be found near 
the front whenever they were engaged. 

Col. Irwin has also thrown new light upon 
the relations of Banks’s campaigns to those of 
Grant, McClernand, and Steele. It has not 
been generally known that the orders of the 
War Department looked to the union under 
Banks of the forces commanded by all these 
officers, and it was evidence of honesty and un- 
selfishness in Banks that he did not make what 
seemed to him the public good yield to the am- 
bition to enlarge his own importance by a junc- 
tion of Grant’sarmy with his own. Theauthor 
has also dealt out even-handed justice in em- 
phasizing the fact that, in the ill-fated Red 
River campaign, the orders from Washington 
were that the expedition must be ended within 
a month and a half. He reasons fairly in 
urging that such an inflexible limit made it im- 
possible for the army to resume the offensive 
after the check at Mansfield, since delays then 
became inevitable which would extend the 
time beyond that which was thus peremptorily 
set. 

In his determination to write a strictly mili- 
tary memoir, Col. Irwin has systematically 
avoided matters of civil administration of the 
department. He has nothing to say of the po- 
litical scheme for organizing loyal State gov- 
ernments in Louisiana and Arkansas, and he 
makes no reference to the cotton-trading scan- 
dals which are so intimately connected with 
the Red River campaign. This, of course, 
prevents a full discussion of the general plan 
of action; for these things were so intimately 
blended with the military reasons for action 
that the one part cannot be understood with- 
out the other. The author’s task was un- 


doubtedly a pleasanter one as he limited it, 
and possibly the scandals of the time were so 
distasteful to him that he would not have writ- 
ten at allif he had been obliged to treat of 
them. Yet the history of that period will not 
be completed until the dissection is thoroughly 
made, however repellent it may be. He has 
even gone further in his self-imposed limits, 
and has forborne all discussion of the personal 
relations of Banks to Grant, T. W. Sherman, 
A. J. Smith, Stone, Franklin, and to Admiral 
Porter. Here, also, are burning questions in 
each case, and Col. Irwin could have thrown 
great light on them, and so upon the history 
of the whole campaign, if he had been willing 
to do so. 

But we must take the author’s work for 
what he chose to make it. Within his chosen 
boundaries, he has done his task so well that it 
must be a permanent starting-point for those 
who may wish to push their researches more 
deeply into the characters and motives of the 
men who figured prominently in political and 
military affairs in the critical year of the war. 





Standards. By William Ridgeway, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork. 
Cambridge (Eng.): University«Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 1892. 
ComMPounD arithmetic can certainly make it- 
self very disagreeable. From the urchin 
writhing in the agonies of a long sum in long 
measure, up to Belshazzar, watching the hand 
write upon the wall those distressful words, 
‘*Pounds, pounds, ounces, drams,’’ that sug- 
gested there was an account tosettle with God, 
mortals have doubtless undergone more misery, 
first and last, from this branch of mathematics 
than from any other. On the other hand, to 
accompany a learned and ingenious essayist in 
his explorations of ancient metrology, to cut 
the rope that ties us to the here and now, to 
mount the heights of speculation, borne up by 
a beautiful and globular theory, to cleave the 
thin air of ancient texts, and trust to our guide 
to get us back to terra firma, this is a most de- 
lightful and entertaining pastime. Alas! we 
have blown our Jast parting kiss to the theo- 
rists of our boyhood, Boeckh, Queipo, Hultsch, 
and the rest. They have sailed away for ever, 
and we shall never see their like upon earth 
f again, with those two beautiful propositions 
of theirs, first, that, in the ancient systems 
generally, the units of weight, length, and 
capacity were connected in much the same 
scientific way as the gramme, the metre, and 
the litre are connected; and, second, that in the 
ancient world pretty much all the weights and 
measures of all climes and ages were in simple 
commensurable relations to one another. We 
know that, before the adoption of the metric 
system, different towns of Europe used at 
least 400 different pounds, and probably twice 
asmany. The units of capacity and of length 
were quite as numerous; and there was no ra- 
tional connection between them. In short, the 
language of quantity was as various as the dia- 
lects of speech. But the accepted doctrine un- 
til lately was that the Babylonian (or, as some 
said, the Egyptian) system was strictly scienti- 
fic; and that all the peoples of antiquity fol- 
lowed that, or, at least, used only standards 
commensurable with those of that system, 
or, at most, slightly modified from it. 
These propositions rested upon the testimony of 
ancient authors, supplemented by divers inge- 
nious arithmetical computations by which cer- 
tain relations between certain quantities were 





made to appear. If anybody objected, as 
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many a man of logical sense did, that such cal- 
culations proved nothing but the idle industry 
of their inventors, and that the documents 
were almost all of extremely late date, and 
probably expressed merely convenient approxi- 
mations, like ‘‘ A pint’s a pound the whole 
world round,’’ the answer was that we were 
not atliberty to reject the only evidence in our 
possession. Yet some enduring work was ac- 
complished by the old metrologists; namely, 
they weighed and measured, besides coins, per- 
haps a hundred ancient standards and a small- 
er number of other monuments. 


Within a few years Mr. W.M. Flinders 
Petrie has determined the values of many hun- 
dred additional ancient standards and has 
measured thousands of monuments. What is 
far more important, he has contrived methods 
by which scientific logic can be brought to 
bear with all its force upon questions of an- 
cient metrology. His conclusions will be 
found summarized in the article ‘‘ Weights and 
Measures ’’ in the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,’ 
last edition. Having determined no less than 
516 weight-standards unearthed by him in the 
Greek-Egyptian town of Naucratis, he has em- 
bodied the results in a curve whose abscissas 
measure the quantities of the weights, while 
its ordinates are proportional to the num- 
bers of specimens of the different quantita- 
tive values. This curve shows certain maxi- 
ma; and upon these maxima it is precisely 
that Petrie bases his reasoning. We know 
from many careful experimental researches 
that when men try to reproduce many times 
any quantity, the values they do produce will 
cluster about the truth, or about the truth af- 
fected by a constant error. The curve of these 
values will show a maximum at that point. 
Now, the Naucratis makers of weights were 
undoubtedly trying to reproduce some stan- 
dards, legal or illegal. Consequently, each 
well-marked maximum of the curve represents 
the value of a standard they were trying to 
reproduce. This logic is irrefragable. Prof. 
Ridgeway endeavors to break it down by the 
remark that many of the weights may have 
been fraudulent, and that as well by being too 
heavy as by being too light. Granted; but 
this in no wise weakens Mr. Petrie’s rea- 
soning from maxima, which Prof. Ridgeway 
does not seem fully to apprehend. In order 
that these falsifications should produce maxima 
in the curve, it would be requisite that the 
counterfeiters should aim at quantitatively 
definite falsifications, and the definitely false 
standards so produced and put into use would 
be, ipso facto, new units. In short, a clearly 
marked maximum must represent a distinct 





unit, a distinct aim, explain its origin as you | 


may. The general upshot of Mr. Petrie’s in- 
quiry into the weights of Naucratis is that 


many more units were in use in that town | 


than could have been found in Nuremberg, or 
in Venice, or in any great medieval mart. So 
the theory thatthe ancients did not have the 
same variety of standards that has marked 
the modern world down to our generation is 
exploded at one blast; and, that gone, the ri- 
diculous idea that the units of mass, length, 
and capacity were scientifically adjusted eva- 
porates by its intrinsic volatility. Itis only 
commerce, extensive, pervasive, and volumi- 
nous, that can bring about a unification of 
units, and nobody can maintain that there 
was as much commerce when Gibraltar was at 
the end of the world as there was after men 
had circumnavigated the globe. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s theory is that before the 
use of metals there was a universal unit of 
barter throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
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to wit, the cow. Of all the metals gold first 
became known, and the balance was invented 
in order to weigh gold. Consequently, the 
earliest unit of weight was the gold unit; and 
this was fixed at the amount of gold exchange- 


able for a cow. Strangely enough, the cow 
had the same gold value in all countries and in 
all ages, namely, 130 to 135 grains Troy (® is 
129 grains, 900 fine). In order to reproduce 
this unit, there were rules for building it up 
from the seeds of different kinds of grains. 
The author does not mention that similar 
rules were given by Arabian metrologists for 
forming the dirhem and mithcal. All the lead- 
ing systems of weights of antiquity are passed 
in review and explained on these principles. 
The Roman as is made to have been a bar of 
copper from which fractions were broken off 
as required. 

Though the author finds much fault with the 
** school of Boeckh,’’ especially for supposing 
that units of different kinds were originally 
connected in the French style, yet he himself 
really belongs to the old school, because he 
attaches more importance to documents than 
to monuments. Now, experience has shown 
that this method cannot lead to any fixed con- 
clusions. Many places in this essay are mark- 
ed by the arbitrariness and the one-eyedness 
which belong to the old books. But judging 
it as a performance of the old school, in which 
complete truth and finality are not to be ex- 
pected, but only valuable suggestions mixed 
with fancies. it must be acknowledged that 
this is a strong work. It bristles with inte- 
resting facts many of which have never before 
been used by metrologists. The evidences are 
marshalled with consummate skill, and we 
cannot doubt that several of the doctrines here 
put forth will take a permanent place among 
the principles of ancient metrology. 





The Autobiography of an English Game- 
keeper (John Wilkins of Stanstead, Essex). 
Edited by Arthur H. Byng and Stephen M. 
Stephens. Macmillan & Co. 

To the lover of nature and of animals, to the 

votary of sport, but above all to the student 

of human nature, this book appeals. With all 


biography, in giving a true picture of the man 
who wrote it, while his likeness, forming the 


face, square shoulders, and angular, wiry 
figure, answers well to our idea of a true 
English gamekeeper and of the author. As the 
editors say, they make no apology in present- 
| ing this took to the public, and it needs none. 
| Regarded solely as a book, it is discursive and 
repetitious, abounding in trivialities, and 
sometimes ungrammatical; but these defects 
are characteristic of the man, and as a study 
the narrative is charming. 

We have been taught to look on the poacher 
in a rather romantic light. From the time of 
Shakspere he has been the hero, and the keeper 
the tyrant, but now we are shown the other 
side, and it is such a simple, kindly picture as 
to make us forget our allegiance and desert to 
the side of the oppressor. Wilkins captures 
his poachers in such a practical manner, and 
treats them so fairly and humanely, even after 
they have almost beaten him to death, as to 
| leave no place for sentiment. Our keeper’s 
| pride in his profession is most pronounced. 
| His lenity, he admits, is policy, but we may 
doubt it. His vanity is patent, but perfectly 
| harmless. ‘‘ What would unnerve most men,’’ 
he says, *‘ just brings me up to the scratch. 
| For instance, with a lion or tiger, I should 








its faults, it fulfils the real mission of an auto- | 


frontispiece, with its keen, weather-beaten | 


| designated in the title. 
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feel nervous whilst it was some way off, 
but, when I got close, I should think of 
nothing but killing him; the possibility of 
his killing me would not enter into my cal- 
culations at all.’’ Needless to say he was 
never called upon to face either a lion or a 
tiger, but he had to face dangerous men, and 
his conduct under those circumstances seems to 
warrant his boast. The humor which he evi- 
dently thinks is necessary in writing a book, is 
not of a high order. Indeed, it resembles no- 
thing more than the gambols of one of his own 
setter-pups—the most awkward exhibition in 
nature, next to the gambols ofa lamb. <A tre 
mendous joke is perpetrated in the headings of 
four associated chapters—‘‘ Concerning Dogs,"’ 
**Inasmuch as to Retrievers,*’ ‘* Inasmore as 
to Retrievers,’’ ‘* Inasmost as to Retrievers. "’ 


And this humor, such as it is, is not relieved 
by the comments of the editors, fortunately 
used sparingly, e. g.,‘‘(More humor, we pre 
sume)’’ and ‘*( This Christian spirit of forgive- 
ness is truly beautiful.)"’ 

The hints on dogs, especially on their train- 
ing, are valuable; and the old keeper's system 
of kindness, although he does not spare the rad 
when necessary, might be followed more close- 
ly by trainers, with advantage to both dog and 
master. Altogether, John Wilkins is a man 
with whom one would like to tramp all day 
through the field, or while away the pleasant 
idleness of a summer evening 


Etching and Merzotint Engraving: Lectures 
delivered at Oxford by Hubert Herkomer, 
R.A., M.A., ete. Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

Tuts book is an exquisite prodrction. It is a 

small folio with heavy hand-made paper, wide 

margins, and untrimmed edges; a baker's 
dozen of most charming etchings and mezze- 
tints by the hand of the author; and a cover 
of cream-white canvas, simply lettered in gold. 

All the illustrations, which are literally illus- 

trative of the points made in the text, are beau- 

tiful and admirably chosen for their purpose, 
and the type is large and brilliantly clear, 
making perusal an easy task. 

The lectures really form a handbook, and 
one of the best we have ever met with, for the 
treatment of the two branches of engraving 
Nothing could be 


| ch arer, simpler, or more direct than Mr. Her- 


i 


komer’s explanation of the technical processes. 
This is in strong contrast to most essays upon 
these subjects, which generally leave the stu- 
dent in such a bewildered frame of mind as re- 


| gards plates, grounds, acids, tools, printing, 
| ete., that he is little likely to attempt an ex- 


} 





periment with them, but rather to be utterly 
discouraged. Here, however, every step is de- 
scribed and explained in the fullest manner 
possible, and yet so lucidly that one is beguiled 
into thinking it cannot be, after all, such a 
very difficult matter to produce a good etch- 
ing. Moreover, the artist’s temperament and 
feeling inspire every word, and give to the 
whole a charm which is as rare in books that 
treat of processes as it is welcome. The indi- 
vidual characteristics of the different pro- 
cesses of etching, dry point, mezzotint, and 
the author’s new patented process, which he 
calls, tentatively, ‘‘spongotype,’’ are most 
justly discriminated, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each for different styles of 
work emphatically brought out. A strong 


plea is made for painter-etcher work as one of 
the most alluring flelds for artistic endeavor; 
and the limits of copyist and interpretative 
work are well defined. 

Herkomer evidently has one quality which 
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does not always go with the highly developed 


artistic temperament such as he possesses, 
namely, aclearand orderly mind. Thisisshown 
not only throughout his text, but notably in 
two attractive descriptions which he gives; 
one is of the ‘* little studio in my German home 
at Landsberg in Bavaria,’’ and the other of 
the old paper-maker’s workshop, also in Bava- 
ria, whither he went in his search for that al- 
most unique personage who should supply the 
craft with the hand-made paper so absolutely 
essential for the use of the etcher, no detail 
being too trivial for Mr. Herkomer’s patient 
investigation, and no difficulty too great to be 
surmounted. These difficulties he frankly 
states at every stage of his elucidations, and 
even the frontispiece of the book typifies them. 
It isa striking etching of the etcher at work 
upon a plate, over which is lightly indicated, 
with a few masterly touches and in vague de- 
velopment, a female figure, head downward 
and with arms bound behind. So the etcher 
works, largely in the dark, not knowing just 
what will result, his design reversed and bound 
by many varying physical conditions which 
require the most careful consideration and at- 
tention. 





Egypt: Three Essays on the History, Re- 
ligion, and Art of Ancient Egypt. [By 
Martin Brimmer and Mrs. John Jay Chap- 
man.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1892. 8vo, pp. viii., 86; 32 illustrations. 

THE number of pages contained in this volume 

is no indication that it is unimportant or 

cheap. It is to be feared that the authors have 
in some degree defeated their object of mak- 
ing their book ‘‘an introduction to works of 
higher authority ’’ by giving it the luxurious 
shape which it possesses. The paper is heavy 
hand-made linen, and the illustrations are re- 
produced from remarkably clear photographs 
by the neograph process. In order to profit as 
much as possible by a proposed trip to the 
land of the Nile, the authors made preliminary 
studies. These essays were afterwards writ- 
ten out while upon the scene from notes pre- 
viously taken and under the influence of their 
surroundings. After a careful study of the 
subject the conclusion was reached which is 
summed up in the statement, undoubtedly cor- 
rect, that ‘‘ some conception of the true nature 
of the Egyptian religion’’ is necessary if one 
would derive all possible advantage from such 

a journey. In the religion lies the main secret 

which alone can explain many of the things 

that are to be seen. The history is important, 
and the study of Egyptian art of great in- 
terest, but they are subordinate to the religion. 

While it is not necessary to agree with the 
authors in the opinion which they have formed 
as to the substratum of the religion of Egypt, 
it is impossible not to be impressed with the 
beauty and finish of the presentation of the 
facts from which it is inferred that the basis 
was monotheistic, even if it was esoteric in 
character. If one wishes to be convinced that 
the religion was monotheistic in any degree, 
these pages are to be recommended. But un- 
fortunately the argument is to be regarded as 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. It is impossi- 
ble for us to go back to the beginnings of lite- 
rature, art, or religion in that ancient 
land. At the very dawn of its history 
we find it possessed of a language which, 
though written in characters as clear 


and as beautifully engraved as in any sub- 
sequent age, has well-nigh defied all attempts 
towards its elucidation and the explanation 
of its grammatical structure. This language 
must have been developed long, before it was 








thus written, and the religion as embodied in 
the texts found in the pyramids of the sixth 
dynasty was not the growth of aday. A vista 
is thus opened whose further end no eye can 
see. To reason as to the very beginning of all 
these things seems idle, and only a mind spe- 
cially gifted can hope to offer even a working 
hypothesis upon which to proceed. It is un- 
doubtedly possible to gather certain facts 
which give plausibility to the view that the 
ultimate basis of all the religious conceptions 
of these lost ages may have been a solar mono- 
theism. But when we find a system which is 
polytheistic as far back as we can go, the hy- 
pothesis that the sun was the centre and spring 
of all is merely a working hypothesis, nothing 
more. It is all very pretty if one can believe 
it, but the proof is not yet forthcoming and 
will long tarry. 

It will be found that the authors have not 
given due prominence to the fact that each dis- 
trict had its triad of deities, or even its trinity 
of triads, and that each city had its special 
** city-god.’’ In fact, the subject of the 
Egyptian religion is too large to be disposed of 
summarily. The element of time must enter 
into the consideration also, since, despite 
statements to the contrary found in some books 
which are considered as authorities on the sub- 
ject, though not in the present work, there 
was a change, even a development, in the con- 
ception of the gods, their attributes and their 
functions. We have no adequate presentation 


‘of the religion of Egypt even so far as it is 


known, because no one properly equipped for 
the task has yet taken the pains to work out 
the results in accordance with modern methods, 
and so to produce an account which shall show 
the development from the earliest forms to the 
latest. 

It is open to some doubt whether it is correct 
to represent the moral maxims of the philo- 
sopher Ptah-Hotep as containing the ethical 
code of the people. Such an assumption in the 
case of Seneca would certainly not be correct. 
That many of the injunctions thus set forth 
are lofty and profitable, even for to-day, is be- 
yond doubt, but that is not the question. To 
some extent the case is different with the 
morals of the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ but infer- 
ences from these can be pushed too far. The 
dissertation on the history of the land is quite 
different from the ordinary presentation. We 
gladly miss those dates which are so baffling in 
their uncertainty. Much is said which is of 
interest, but of dated history there is little. 
This is scarcely to be regretted, since anything 
short of an exhaustive study would be even 


less satisfactory than the division into great-| 


periods here indicated. The chapter on art is 
less adequate than the others. Many prob- 
lems are connected with this subject, but its 
treatment here is full of eloquent omissions. 
Stilla hearty appreciation of art is evident, 
together with a desire to display some of the 
more important facts. 





History of the Town of Oxford, Mass. With 
Genealogies, etc. By George F. Daniels. 
Oxford. 1892. Pp. 856. 


OxFoRp in at least one point has a unique his- 
torical interest. It was the site of a Huguenot 
colony, and the only one in New England, for 
the Narragansett abortion hardly deserves the 
name. The Oxford plantation, one of the 
earliest in Worcester County, survived for a 
decade from 1686 to 1696, and was then de- 
stroyed by an Indian raid. Here, as so often 
the world over, the French turned out, as it 
were, pilot-fish, showing the way for English 





sharks. But Oxford has never been without 
survivals of the early French, aside from the 
fifteenth of her present population that was 
born in Canada. The Huguenot fort, being 
partly of stone—and now owned by the Hugue- 
not Association—seems to be the best preserved 
military work of the seventeenth century 
which New England can show. 

The Oxford volume would have been much 
less than half its present size but for two ap- 
pendixes. One of these, well-nigh a new de- 
parture, describes all transfers of homesteads 
from the first settler to the present possessor. 
The other is a sort of encyclopedic genealogy 
of all Oxfordians up to the year 1850, following 
each family wherever it has wandered at home 
and abroad. This last feature will give the 
book a sort of cosmopolitan interest. The mi- 
nutiz of town life, political, religious, edu- 
cational, military, and industrial, are set 
forth in a style which shows that the com- 
piler has neglected nothing. Oxford is by 
no means the first town in the Bay State 
to stiffen the sinews of research by pecu- 
niary aid. No town should neglect to fol- 
low in its footsteps. There is none whose 
annals can fail to shed side-lights on the evo- 
lution of the New England township—the 
most original product of the Yankee mind, and 
the protoplasmic germ of our most distinctive 
national institutions— 

“The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large.” 
The indexes, filling one-twelfth of the book, 
seventy pages, and as good as they are long, 
furnish a model worthy of all acceptation. 
Their maker knew that a volume without an 
index resembles a clock-face without any 
hands to show either seconds, minutes, or 
hours. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





MANUENSIS AND LITERARY AS- 

sistant wanted. It is important that he be a 

man of much system and method. He must know 

German and be otherwise well educated. The work 

will be largely of a linguistic nature Address, giv- 

ing references or recommendations, X., P.O. Drawer 
No. 4, Boston, Mass. 





MacEwen, Constance. A Cavalier’s Ladye: A Ro- 
mance of the Isle of Wight in the Seventeenth 
Century. Newed. London: Methuen & Co 

Maginnis, A. J. The Atlantic Ferry: Its Ships, 
Men and Working. London: Whittaker; New 
York: Macmillan. $2. 

Mather, J. M. Popular Studies of Nineteenth Cen 
tury Poets. Frederick Warne & Co. $1. 

McClelland, M.G. Manitou Island. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1, 

McLane, Rev. W. W. Evolution in Religion. Bos 
ton: Congregational Publishing Society. 


Meade, Mrs. L. T. Out of the Fashion. Cassell $1. 

Melville, G. J. W. The Interpreter; A Tale of the 
War. St. Paul: Price-McGtlCo. 50 cents 

Muller, Donizetti. Links from Broken Chains. C. 


T. Dillingham & Co. $1.25. 
Neally, Amy. ‘To Nuremberg and Back; A Girl's 


Holiday. FE. P. Dutton &Co. $1. 

O’Rell, Max. <A Frenchman in America. Cassell, 
50 cents 

Pattison, Mark. Isaac Casaubon 2d ed Ox 


ford: Cl.rendon Press; New York: Macmillan 
Peacock, T. L. Gryll Grange. 2 vols. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan. $2. 
Pomeroy, J. N. A Treatise on Equity Jurispru 
dence. 2d ed. 3 vols. San Francisco: Ban 
croft-Whitney Co, 


Price, Lisbeth D. Nurses and Nursing. Mead 
5 


ville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. $1.25. 

Prowse, R. O. The Poison of Asps. London: Me 
thuen & Co. 

Radford, C. S. Hand-book on Naval Gunnery. D 
Van Nostrand Co. $2. : 

Ramsay, Sir J. H. Lancaster and York: A Cen 


tury of English History. 2 vols. Oxford: Cla 

rendon Press; New York: Macmillan. _ 
Simpson, Sir W.G. The Artof Golf. Edinburgh : 

David Douglas; New York: Putnams. $4 


Dainty Foods 
Demand it. 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls tor 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work. 

I have found the Roval Baking 
Powder superior to all others 


C. GORI 
Late Céef, Deimonico « 








} Streng. W. C 





ATS 


Skeat, W. W. Twelve Facsimiles of Old English 


Manuscripts. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York : Macmillan 

Southwick, A. P. Wisps of Wit and Wisdom. A 
Lovell & Co I 

Spurgeon, the People’s Preacher. London: Wal 
ter Scott; New York: A. Lovell &£ Co. $1 

Stevens, B. F. Facsimiles of Manuscripts in Pure 
wan Archives relating to America, 1773 17S 
fol. XTi. Londen: B. F. Stevens, 


Fruit Culture, and the Laying Out 


and Management of a Country Home. Yd «id 
New York: Rural Publishing Co $1 

Sutton, Katharine P. Leaves of Healing. Boston: 

i American Unitarian Association 

Sweetser, MF The Maritime Provinces Sthetl, 
revised and enlarged Boston > Houghton, Mit 
flin &€Co. $1.50 

Sweetser, MF he White Mountains wth et, 
revised and enlarged. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co $1.50 

Sweetser, MF New England ith et.. rewieend 
and augmented, Boston Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50 . 

Swinburne, A. C Lovrine A Tragedy vv. 8 
Book Co 1.235 

Swinburne, A.C The Sisters: A Tragedy U_s 
Book Co. $1.25 


Talks on Graphologv. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard $1 
Thomsen, W. H. Materiabsm 


and Muxtern Phy si? 


logy of the Nervous System Putnam TS 
cents, 

Tremain, Mary Slavery in the District of Colum 
bia Putna ms $i 

White, Prof. J. W., and Morgan, Prof. MW H An 
lilustrated Dictionary to Nenophon’s Analbwsis 
Boston: Ginn & Co $1) 35 

Wright, J. A How to Get Goal Judgews San 
Francisco: S. Carson Co 7S cents 


Exhaustion. 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A wonderful remedy, of the 
highest value in mental and 


| nervous exhaustion. 








‘** The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 


unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 

In this condition the Vitalized Phos- 
It restores the true protagon, the brain 
phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 
It reinvigorates brain and body. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians and the worki's 
Pamphiet free to those 


for their necessary food. 
phites give great relief. 


the nerve centres. 


best brain workers. Formula on the label 


who write for it. Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 


F. Crosby Co. 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debilitat- 
ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grate- 
ful, and harmless stimulant, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good” 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RI. 


B: wire of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s ’’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 


Our new Book Catalogue not only 
gives the size and price of all the standard works on 
Homeopathy, but an interesting description of each, 
together with opinions of the press and of physi- 
cians. Mailed tree. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
rot Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Established in 1835. 











Bricht’s Disease and Kidney Complaints give way 
to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—Advt. 
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ato. 
. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED; 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON'S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of typical 
examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc. 

A limited edition of one hundred numbered copies 
for America. Large 8vo, superfine Dutch paper, 
bound in om ae with ‘special designs for the 
cover, $6.00 net. 


SUMMER READING. 
TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 





umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and pa r. Real 
books, not ‘** printed ‘matter for imm: te con- 
sumption,"* 


Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 





LONDON. NEW YORE. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


RARE BOOKS, 


PORTRAITS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lists, 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 








AMERICAN PRESS CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


_The- Nation. 


-U. S. GRANT. 


‘*The brain, the temperament, the will which 
made the great commander who suppressed the re- 
bellion, are shown as never before in G. Kruell’s 
latest masterpiece of wood-engraving, his portrait 
of Grant.’’——-The Nation, April 14, 1892. 


Proof impressions on Japan paper, signed by the 
artist. Size of biock, 10x8.5 inches. Price, $20.00 
carriage free. 

Of like quality are his already published 


A. LINCOLN. 


** Destined to be the historic likeness of the first 
— of the Republic.’’—The Nation, March 
6, 1891. 


Size, 10.5x8.5 inches. 20.00. 


D. WEBSTER. 


‘* Calculated to cast all previous prints in the 
shade.'’—The Nation, Sept. 24, 1891. 


Size, 12x10.5. Price, $20.00. 


J. R. LOWELL. 


**As good a likeness of Lowell in his last years 
as can be.’’—Prof. CHarLEs ELior Norton. 


Size, 9.25x6.75 inches. Price, $10.00. 
Also, some proofs of Portraits of Darwin (at two 
ages), Asa Gray, GARRISON, WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
and E. L. Gopxm, at $15.00 each. 
Address, G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 EAST 16TH 8T., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 

rope; also a number of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Engravings. Corres: ae" invited; pictures sent 
for in nepernos free o} 

: B.-illustrated - Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, — th — free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stam: 

UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
ustria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with 

climate. Hotel Tirol open. all the year, Carl Landsee, 

Pro} prietor. ae Cusine nny rooms, well furnished. 

Elevator. a ~~ 1g (sable a’ note or alacarte). 


Price, 








bracing 








Alexander Hamilton’s Works. Edited by 
J.C, Hamilton. 7 vols., 8vo, cloth, $50.00, 


Thomas Jefferson’s Works. Edited by 
H. A. Washington, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, $30. 


J. C. Calhoun’s Works. 6 vols., full calf, 
$18.00. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 
WASHINGTON, D. O. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


' Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 
Now diay on - THE J ogee | p= oe ate He, = 
e doors eas 








poee be he upon ome Orders by mail promptly ~ 4 
D 
‘BRENTANO’S, $1 EB. 17th St.. New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., smi 8 na and 29th Sts., New York, 





mporter of Fore ent for the leading 
pers Publishers. te Beitish Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and d Latin Classics. talogues of s 


A large assortment always on 
hand, and new 4 received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 ay AVENUE, NEW YORK coin 4 48e rue. 
logue envoyé franco sur demande 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, NaTIon 
included, as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pamphlets. Catalogue No. 34, containing the usual 
variety of “ odds and ends,” ready. 
A. 8. OLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 











rai 
nurses if desired. Best English and 
imerican references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


See 
MEMORIAL-TABLETS: 


IN‘ BRASS‘ AND “BRONZE: 
54° South’ Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St.’ 
* NEW * YORK ° 


LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


By Miss Isabel F. Haprood, author of ‘ Epic Songs of 
Russia,’ translator o Russian authors, who has ex- 
tensive knowledge of her sesopet from personal 
experience and travel. Profusely illustrated with 
Groree soon. wen ST. PETERSBURG: Winter 

Mosc Arts, ancient and modern; 
AUMMER 1 LIFE: TEP bility and Peasants; ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND OHURCH; COUNT TOLSTOY. 
For dates and particulars, address, care W. F. HaP- 
@oop, 154 Nassau St., New York city. 


ription to f - 
t | Tor eien Books. Flodicals, Tauchnite British 

es onap- 
plication. CaRL a .. ins "Tremont t., R. Roston. 


rs. Catalo 
“GLOBE-GIRDLING TOUR.” 


Coapergnes by a Physician. Low Cost. Address 
E. B, BLANCHARD, 143 W. 104th St., New York. 
ACK 5h aie gla VOLUMES, OR 


sets of tenting on e@ magazines, etc., for 
sale by oe Witee 5 195 West loth St. N.Y. 
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“There is no Free Trade teachin by camels atall to be 
compared with it,”"—Chicago Times. 


The Free Trade Struggle in ‘England. 


By Gen. M.M. Trumbull. Second Eaition, revised 
and enlarged. 

A timely book on the tariff question, of which Mr. 
Edward Atkinson says, in an article entitled “ Com- 
eon ae plied to the Tariff Question” (Pop. Sci. 

Aug., 

me. Chose who choose to discriminate between the 
leaders of the two parties of the present time may 
read the perversion of English history by James G, 
Blaine, in the North American Review, and the true 
picture which is given by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. It 
would be well worth while for any one who has been 
misled by the common errors about the — 
which brought Great Britain to reverse her —- 
1812, to read up the economic history of that per’ 

All the facts are Riven by the radical Miss Mastnane 
_ her History of Fifty Years’ Peace; by the Tory Sir 
tafford Northcote, in his Twent ee Financial 
Policy, explaining the changes which Peel brought 
about: by the econemist John Nobie’s Fiscal Legisla- 
tion in Great Britain; or in Carlyle’s Pastand Present. 
The best summary is to be found in the little book 
published in Chicago in 1884, by Gen. M. M. Trum 
yull, entitled The American Lesson of the Free Trade 
Struggle in England. In this book will be found the 
whole record of the condition of England from 1838 
to 1846. This history ought to be read by every man 
who desires to make up his mind how to act in this 
country at the presenttime The logic of events is 
the same. We are repeating ee ” 

Goes. cepese 75 cents; paper, 25 cen 

N Go URT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 La Salle St, Caieage. 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The /Vation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers, It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country, There are. 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 
Io per cent, on 8 insertions, 124g per 
cent, on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 inser- 
tions, 25 per cent, on 52 insertions, 

The JVation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
-FURNISHERS-&’GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC-& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


‘ MEMORIALS: 


-333°T0'341°FOURTH:'AVENUE:NEW-YORK: 


N.B,—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





